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THE NATURE AND THE CLAIMS OF PARADOX, 


We think it may be assumed, 
that whenever a man is not inter- 
ested in the propagation of false- 
hood, he will be friendly to the 
cause of truth; that other things 
being equal, men desire the true 
rather than the false. 

Lord Bacon more than insinu- 
ates the contrary when he refers to 
the jesting Pilate, who, after in- 
quiring what is truth, would not 
stay for an answer. 

We have never been able to con- 
ceive Pilate in the light of a jester. 
His whole conduct on the celebrat- 
ed occasion to which the great fa- 
ther of modern philosophy refers, 
is marked by seriousness and earn- 
estness, and, paradoxical though it 
may seem, with a moral weakness 
which ill accords with the tone of 
a jester’s spirit. The question in 
truth is so only in form, it is not 
inquisitive but declaratory. It was 
not his intention to open a discus- 
sion, but to close one. He had no 
disposition to inquire after the truth, 
but by a figure of rhetoric signified 
his conviction that she is veiled 
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from our eyes. And though it is 
pretty certain that he had no ex- 
pectation of being enlightened by 
the prisoner before him, it may not 
be difficult to show from the tone 
of that conversation and his subse- 
quent conduct, that even he was 
one that would gladly have listened 
to the words of truth. 

If‘a man should be seized with 
an insane desire to possess little or 
no weight in his circle, let him ac- 
quire a character for being para- 
doxical. He will find his work 
fully accomplished. His aim will 
be thoroughly effected. He may 
then give utterance to the pro- 
foundest truths ; they will fall un- 
heeded on the ears of his auditory. 
He will be considered as merely 
indulging a morbid taste; and for- 
tunate may he esteem himself, if he 
is not subjected to the treatment of 
a lunatic; and thus, by a strange 
fatality, the votary of truth will be 
made to experience the same con- 
demnation with the systematic con- 
triver of a lie. 

Worldly wisdom deals in axioms; 
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as 

reverences OM established saws ; 
has a profound respect for proverbs, 
which it considers the concentra- 
tion of a people’s experience ; never 
feels its confidence in them shaken 
even when they inculcate maxims 
directly contrary, but regards with 
holy horror any attempt to ques- 
tion the divine origin of those 
maxims on which it has reposed its 
faith. It lives in the light of truth, 
tested and established by the expe- 
rience of ages, and abhors a para- 
dox. 

What is a paradox? Why 
should it have arrayed against it all 
the virtue and all the respectability 
of this world? Why should its 
unfortunate victim be driven like a 
Pariah from every respectable class, 
and made to wander alone in the 
great moral wilderness of neglect 
and intolerance? It may not be 
difficult to show that it is because 
he alone is the votary of truth, and 
that the neglect which he suffers is 
but the penalty imposed upon him 
by those who espouse the false, and 
find their interest or their ease pro- 
moted by veiling themselves from 
the truth. 

A Paradox is the assertion of an 
opinion contrary to that which is 
generally received. It is not a mis- 
statement of a fact, nor is it the 
assertion of a falsehood. It is in- 
tended to be the announcement of 
a truth. It may not be true, but 
it is not necessarily false. It may 
run counter to our opinions, but 
may nevertheless be truth. It 
ought not to be received without 
examination, because old opinions 
are favored by presumption; but 
at the same time it deserves to be 
heard, to be weighed, to be tried. 

Paradoxes are frequently neces- 
sary to rouse men from an intellec- 
tual torpor, and prevent them from 
conduct the most absurd and in- 
comprehensible. He who will take 
the trouble to examine the maxims 
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which currently pass among men 
for truth, will be astonished to find 
how their truth is practically de- 
nied even by those who most stur- 
dily abhor all paradox. In politics 
we often hear men boast that they 
have uniformly advocated certain 
political principles. When we hear 
this boast from a certain set of very 
honest and worthy persons, we al- 
most instinctively feel that amid 
the varied phases of our political 
history, if at any time these boast- 
ers were in the right, it must have 
been the result of accident. There 
are those who are governed not by 
living principles but by dead rules. 
Such men can always raise the 
charge of inconsistency against a 
statesman. They cannot under- 
stand that a truly consistent person 
will find himself compelled under 
certain contingences to advocate 
that which he would utterly con- 
demn under others. The mariner 
would hardly acquire a reputation 
for skill who should refuse to alter 
his course even when the winds ab- 
solutely forbid his progress in the 
desired direction. 

A striking instance of political 
inconsistency was exhibited by the 
late Sir Robert Peel, who, elected 
to oppose in Parliament the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, found 
himself compelled to advocate that 
measure; and at a later period 
called to the premiership to pro- 
claim the triumph of the Corn 
Laws against the rude assaults of 
the Free Trade party, had hardly 
invested himself with the insignia 
of office before he became the 
most illustrious champion of Free 
Trade. The commanding abilities 
and the unsullied integrity of this 
statesman saved him from the 
odium under which a common man 
of equal integrity would have sank 
into obscurity, but it was his un- 
common fate to be always oppos- 
ing paradoxes, and yet to have 
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acted on them whenever he got 
into power. 

It not unfrequently happens 
that through this intellectual torpor 
which refuses to question an old 
opinion, a lasting injury is done to 
the memory of departed worth. 

This is strikingly illustrated in 
the case of the Machiavelli. This 
distinguished Italian published a po- 
litical tract entitled the Prince. In 
this work he illustrates by numer- 
ous examples drawn from Italian 
history, the various modes by which 
artful and designing rulers may 
overthrow the liberties of a peo- 
ple. Surely one would suppose 
that a work like this could not but 
be the production of a mind stu- 
dious of his country’s liberty, but 
some one denounced it as contain- 
ing lessons of tyranny, and the 
Machiavellian policy is now but 
another name for a system of poli- 
tics abounding in intrigue, oppres- 
sion and crime. The name has 
even become a bye-word, and many 
use it in the language of denuncia- 
tion who know nothing either of 
the man or of the books which 
they so liberally deprecate. 

It not unfrequently happens that 
a spirit of sluggishness, sometimes 
the pride of intellect, sometimes 
both combined, cause a man to hug 
his opinions, and even refuse to 
listen to a paradox. We once took 
the liberty of recommending to one 
of our citizens, whose name is con- 
sidered a guarantee for taste and 
excellence in the literary world, the 
perusal of Cobbett’s History of the 
Reformation in England. The re- 
commendation was made on the 
ground that, though the preduc- 
tion of a Protestant, it undertook to 
prove that the reformation had pro- 
duced almost unmixed evil among 
the English people. The views of 
Cobbett were paradoxical, and our 
friend coldly remarked, that he had 
already made up his mind as to the 
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effects of the Reformation, and felt 
no desire to hear or read any more 
discussions on that subject. 

It is more than probable that 
mankind is in possession of a vast 
amount of truth which has de- 
scended from generation to gene- 
ration, and which we do well to 
adopt as our guides in life; but it 
is no less probable that with this 
truth is mingled an immense deal 
of error. The generality of man- 
kind seldom reason respecting the 
lessons which they have been taught, 
but contentedly take them as a por- 
tion of their inheritance. And * 
this is a part of that innate wisdom, 
if we may so express ourselves, 
which governs humanity. Pro- 
gress is the test of civilization, but 
progress is the result of labour, and 
labour is stimulated by faith. If 
every man felt himself obliged to 
verify all the maxims he had re- 
ceived from his father before mak- 
ing use of them, the werld would 
stand still—progress would be at 
an end, and we would retrograde 
into barbarism. The unthinking 
laborers are those who constitute 
the practical class in society —those 
who give dignity and respectability 
to humanity. Occasionally their 
ears are annoyed and their spirits 
vexed by the ravings of a paradox- 
ical dreamer ; but they quietly dis- 
pose of him; if contempt will not 
silence him, they consiga him to 
the walls of an asylum, perhaps 
punish his presumption at the stake, 
and then resume their wonted con- 
servatism. But the victim of par- 
adox isa thinker, and thought is 
apt to fly from dungeons, and 
make itself heard even by the un- 
willing. 

So offensive were the paradoxes 
of Huss to those pious souls who 
were the salt of the earth in the 
fifteenth century, that the flames 
alone were deemed an adequate rem- 
edy for his heresy; but the next 
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century saw thé triumph of his 
principles, and that which was not 
only paradox, but damnable heresy 
in one age, was revered in the next 
as the undoubted revelation of the 
divine will. 

In the lately published memoirs 
of Sidney Smith is a letter from 
Marion de Lorme, giving an ac- 
count of a madman imprisoned by 
Richelieu in the Becétre at Paris. 
To listen to him, said the keeper 
of the Asylum, you would imagine 
that with steam you could navigate 
ships, move carriages, in fact, there 
is no end to the miracles, which he 
insists upon it could be performed. 
The Cardinal sent the man away 
without listening to him, but De 
Caus followed him wherever he 
went with the most determined 
perseverance, until the Cardinal, 
tired of his folly, shut him up in 
the Becétre, where he calls out to 
every visitor that he is not mad, 
but that he has made a valuable 
discovery. So, too, we are inform- 
ed that Watt, when a youth, is 
said to have sorely annoyed his 
mother by the pertinacity with 
which he wasted his time in dis- 
turbing the operations of her tea 
kettle. 

At this period, when new discov- 
eries in physics have been rapidly 
followed by inventions for their ap- 
plication to use, no visionary need 
fear the walls of an asylum for any 
of his paradoxes. In truth the 
paradox now consists in question- 
ing the real utility of these im- 
provements ; in questioning whe- 
ther a one-sided development of 
humanity is true progress, and 
whether that which fills the pock- 
ets of the rich may not stint the 
stomachs of the poor, and who, 
amidst this unwonted prosperity, 
looks with trembling at the uncer- 
tain future. 

The man of paradoxes is a think- 


er. He is no infidel as many 
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most absurdly believe; he may be 
rather skeptical, and is unquestion- 
ably adoubter. He belongs neither 
to the progressive nor to the con- 
servative party, but desires to aim 
at the truth. He respects thought, 
and is not intolerant of opinion; 
but he earnestly desires to know on 
what opinion is based. He is liber- 
al; because aware that he takes 
liberties with others, and he feels 
the want of liberality from them. 
He inquires freely, boldly, but is 
slow to condemn or approve. In 
fact the only objection which can 
be truly raised against the defen- 
der of paradoxes, is, that by sub- 
jecting all opinions to the test of 
inquiry, he finds in the vast and 
complicated web of human thought 
so much to approve, so much to 
condemn, so much to approve which 
others condemn, and so much to 
condemn which others approve, 
that at last his opinions become 
uncertain even to himself, and when 
he speaks, he not unfrequently ex- 
presses not his opinions, but the 
thoughts which may be used for 
the purpose of forming an opinion. 
He is uncertain, not because dis- 
honest, but because truthful. He 
is striving after the truth, but it 
eludes his grasp, and he becomes 
to appearance insincere, because he 
would most religiously avoid the 
false. 

We cannot but pause here to ex- 
press our admiration of those solid 
men who never entertain a doubt 
of their maxims, who receive them 
as a part of their religious faith, 
who are intolerant of all opposition 
or contradiction, and who abhor 
a paradox. There is a sturdy truth- 
fulness of spirit about them which 
commands our respect even though 
we may be convinced of their error. 
They are the true working men of 
the world, and the disciples of the 
paradoxical disturbers of their an- 
cestor’s peace. A strong, abiding 
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and unquestioning faith is one of 
the greatest blessings which it is pos- 
sible to enjoy; and he who possesses 
it, possesses no small element in 
the composition of a respectable 
man. But all men have not this 
faith; and to such, who indulge 
also in thought, the moral world 
presents an aspect so varied that 
it is not wonderful thought should 
unsettle faith. The world is two- 
fold in its nature. As light and 
darkness alternately sway the physi- 
cal universe, so the moral world 
has its front and its obverse.— 
We speak not of the teachings of 
divine revelation in which the vic- 
tim of paradox may have a faith 
as profound as that of any other 
person; but merely of human wis- 
dom, the teachings of experience 
and the maxims which are deduced 
from them. From its very nature 
truth is indemonstrable. It can be 
discovered only by weighing the 
aggregate of probabilities. There 
is no patent standard scale wherein 
these may be weighed, and uncer- 
tainty renders our conclusions un- 
satisfactory. Nor is this true mere- 
ly of human wisdom. Even when 
men attempt to deduce practical 
rules of life from the undoubted 
teachings of divine revelation, how 
widely do they differ. How differ- 
ent the philosophy of one age 
from that of another; how easily 
do Christian morals accommodate 
themselves to the business habits 
of’a people; and how sedulously 
do we endeavor to believe that our 
reading is the true one because we 
hope it is so, or it suits our interest 
to have it so. Thus the honest 
Lieutenant in Fielding’s novel had 
no wavering of his faith, but could 
not understand the theology of him 
who doubted the Christian gentle- 
man’s right to fight a duel. 

It is a very remarkable fact in 
the religious history of this coun. 
try and of England, that our con- 
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duct is an humble imitation of a set 
of men whose actions are not gen- 
erally approved. We presume few 
men of intelligence will admit that 
Vane, Pym, Cromwell, Peters, and 
other leaders of the great English 
rebellion, had any more of the 
spirit and principles of true piety 
than Lord Strafford and others, who 
became their victims. That they 
had superior claims in their own 
estimation is granted, but if the 
tree is known by its fruit, the re- 
formers of the rebellion would ap- 
pear to have more sins to answer 
for than ##o0se who suecumbed under 
their fatal influence. The externals 
of piety, however, they unquestion- 
ably possessed in a very eminent 
degree, and prayers and sermons 
were so familiar to their ears as to 
be almost like play things. Under 
the influence of these teachers piety 
was characterized not only by aus- 
terity, but it stimulated the intellect 
in an uncommon degree, and the 
pious man could imagine no enter- 
tainment greater than listening to 
sermons. It was no uncommon 
thing for several preachers to suc- 
ceed each other without the au- 
dience having any intermission of 
rest, and they appeared to receive 
the word with as much kindness as 
it was proffered. 

What a change this was from 
the practice of the establishment 
may be inferred from the fact that 
books of homilies had been pre- 
pared for the use of those clergy- 
men who felt either unwilling or 
unable to preach sermons of their 
own composition, 

With the restoration a tendency 
to return to the old order of things 
appeared, but the influence of puri- 
tan zeal was too great to permit it 
absolutely. Sermons hecame more 
common, and in one of the charges 
of Bishop Atterbury to his clergy, 
he finds himself compelled to pro- 
test against the practice then be- 
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coming prevalent of the clergy 
preaching in the afternoon. But 
in spite of the great authority of 
that learned prelate, the practice 
continues, and whenever it is prac- 
ticable, the good Christian is ex- 
pected to hear two sermons every 
Sunday. 

Now, with all respect for the 
opinion of the age, we cannot but 
think the Bishop of Rochester right. 
Is the object of preaching to furnish 
an intellectual entertainment to 
the hearers, or to make a favorable 
and salutary impression on their 
hearts? If the formersethe case 
must be decided against us and 
the Bishop, but if the latter, we are 
not afraid to adhere to our opinion 
A sermon is intended to convey to 
the mind instruction, and furnish 
matter for reflection on some topic 
deemed important by the preacher. 
If it is important, it is surely un- 
wise, after the lapse of a very few 
hours, to present to the hearer with 
the same solemnity another set of 
reflections on another topic. Before 
the mind has had time to digest 
the first, it is called off to attend 
to the second. Besides this, from 
frequent custom, we acquire an in- 
different habit of listening, and the 
preacher is permitted to go through 
his course of argument or reflec- 
tion, without making any but a 
transient impression upon the hear- 
er’s mind. If he is an ordinary 
man, no decided evil is done; we 
listen with decency and reverence ; 
but if the preacher be endued 
with eloquence, the fervor of devo- 
tional feeling is exchanged for the 
enjoyment of an intellectual treat. 

The truth is, that no subject is so 
puzzling to the thoughtful Chris- 
tian as the due observance of the 
seventh day. All have rejected the 
levitiral observance, and the great 
struggle is to ascertain which is the 
true spirit. The intention of the 
commandment which hallowed it 


was to furnish to hardworking peo- 
ple a day of repose. In many 
portions of our country it is after 
a certain fashion, the day of most 
unmitigated labor. It is a very re- 
markable fact that the command- 
ment never was mentioned by our 
Saviour but to justify its violation; 
and by the early Christians it ap- 
pears to have been completely disre- 
garded. For the commendable 
and necessary purpose of cultivat- 
ing Christian fellowship, they habit- 
ually assembled on the first day 
of the week, and we believe it was 
never until the pharisaical spirit of 
puritanism invaded England, that 
any attempt was ever made to re- 
establish the levitical institution. 

Infinite are the sources of error 
in the best regulated minds ; innu- 
merable the fallacies which the 
most honest soul entertains as ines- 
timable truths. Soviety itself is a 
source of error, and the more re- 
fined, the more powerfully are fal- 
lacies perpetuated, the more hon- 
estly are they defended. Innume- 
rable the violations of the moral 
law, beth human and divine, which 
under its influence are excused, de- 
fended, justified, commended. We 
unconsciously accommodate our- 
selves to circumstances, and by the 
skilful logic of conventionalisms 
find the true interpretation of every 
divine injunction in that practice, 
which, under the influence of so- 
ciety, we find almost necessarily 
imposed upon us. 

We laugh at the backwoodsman, 
who entering society, unacquainted 
with its training, violates its rules 
and disregards its proprieties; the 
rustic will learn better in time, 
meanwhile he is a subject for amuse- 
ment; but when the child and pu- 
pil of society questions its proceed- 
ings, our laughter is not excited ; 
the man is paradoxical and the ban 
of society is laid upon him. 

But just as surely as any princi- 
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ple of society is based on error, just 
as surely will the thought which 
calls it in question, make an im- 
pression on its heart. We punish 
the presumption which lays bare 
our sin, but the probe is efficacious. 
Men do not practice a falsehood for 
its own sake, and as soon as the 
mists of prejudice begin to lift 
themselvee from the fallacies which 
they protected, a new impulse is 
given to thought, and succeeding 
generations quietly receive as un- 
doubted truth that which their pre- 
decessors had punished as demon- 
strable error. 

This great truth should always 
be borne in mind by those who ab- 
hor paradox; that the paradox of 
one age is the established truth of 
another. This reflection should 
teach them moderation if not tole- 
ration ; and if it fail to inspire them 
with modesty, might at least clothe 
them with humility. When Har- 
vey announced the paradox of the 
circulation of the blood, it lost him 
his practice, and he who had done 
more than any other man to ele- 
vate the character of the medical 
profession, was denounced by his 
brethren as a charlatan, and suffer- 
ed to want his bread. 

It not unfrequently happens that 
the paradox consists not in the 
enunciation of a principle, but in 
the terms in which it is announced. 
We often act upon principles which 
in theory we deny. Thus the Pro- 
testant is shocked at the claim of 
infallibility set up by the Church 
of Rome, and never suspects that 
his own particular church is no less 
arrogant in this respect than that 
which he denounces; and yet who 
will deny that any church which 
puts forth a system of faith to be 
obligatory among her children, as- 
sumes the prerogative of infallibili- 
ty. Nor is this assumption either 
presumptuous or condemnable. It 
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is the essence of conservatism, and 
every church which practically re- 
jects it, lays the foundation of 
its own dissolution. In one of 
the first sermons preached before 
the Puritans in Massachusetts, the 
preacher distinctly waived this 
claim; insisted that the church 
was not yet in possession of the 
whole will of God, and that time 
would reveal it. And where has 
the old Puritan spirit of New Eng- 
land fled? How different from 
the sturdy conservative sufficiency 
of the churches of Great Britain, 
which rode triumphant over every 
storm, and are as ready as ever 
to teach the same faith, which is 
no less their characteristic now 
than it was in the beginning. 

An amusing instance of the way 
in which men practically deny 
their principles, is to be found in 
the conduct of those reformers who 
would have our children usefully 
educated ; by which phraseology, 
as far as we can understand it, they 
mean the abandonment in our 
schools and colleges of the old sys- 
tem of classical instruction. And 
yet, if at any time one of these utili- 
tarian professors should have oc- 
casion to appear before the public, 
one may safely wager any amount 
that his discourse will be pedanti- 
cally full of classical allusions and 
quotations. These persons would 
be shocked at the paradox, that the 
best indication of a good classical 
education is the purity and simpli- 
city with which English is written 
and spoken. 

Opinions change daily, almost 
hourly, and the paradox of to-day 
is the faith of to-morrow. When 
Rousseau was howling out from his 
lair of infidelity the ominous notes 
of abolition, the Orthodox Chris- 
tians of that age little fancied that 
within a century the defence of sla- 
very on religious grounds, would, 
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by a large party of honest Chris- 
tians, be regarded as a delusion of 
the arch enemy. A great deal of 
the Christianity now taught by rev- 
erend professors (preachers of the 
Beecher or Theo. Parker school, for 
example) would have put to shame 
the irreverent infidelity of Voltaire. 
It .is important, these professors 
would seem to say, that a man 
have a Bible in a corner of his 
library, and that he should profess 
a decent reverence for the sacred 
volume; and this tribute paid, he 
may extract from it whatever doc- 
trines he may please, and adopt a 
scheme of practice in conformity 
with them. Had Joe Smith re- 
jected the Bible, Mormonism would 
have failed utterly ; now it is pro- 
tected by the ages of Christianity, 
and the people of this country are 
meanly and weakly looking for- 
ward to the time when we are to 
grasp in solemn and_ brotherly 
union, hands which are soiled by 
the foulest crimes that can degrade 
humanity. 

The great lecturers at the North 
are generally clergymen. This is 
necessary to their success, and saves 
them from destruction. It may do 
very well for these holy men to 
take liberties with sacred things, 
but if a common sinner should 
venture to class in the same cate 
gory Paul and Socrates, and Lord 
Bacon and our Saviour, we pre- 
sume that the moral sense of the 
audience would naturally be not a 
little shocked. 

The world is full of delusions, 
and it appears that the more re- 
fined the society the more com- 
pletely delusive are its maxims. 
If any thing is to be learned from 
a careful and attentive study of the 
history of Europe, and of England 
in particular, it is this, that one 
portion of society has been steadily 
advancing in wealth, power, and 
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refinement, while the other has 
been as steadily in a state of retro- 
gression; and yet we are gravely 
invited to join in singing praises 
to the superior happiness of the 
present age. We doubt the truth 
of the assertion. We cannot be- 
lieve that a happy state, in which 
the weak have a constant tendency 
to become weaker. We cannot 
believe that to be a happy country, 
in which, in the conflict between 
vapital and labor, the latter is sure 
to be defeated. We know it is the 
one in which wealth will most cer- 
tainly accumulate, but we cannot 
understand how the accumulation 
of millions in one hand can be of 
the least possible advantage to the 
thousands whose wages are kept at 
a rate just above the point of abso- 
lute want. There are recompenses 
and reactions in the moral as well 
as the physical world, and we do 
not tremble when we anticipate the 
reaction which will at no very re- 
mote period recompense the prodi- 
gious evil under which the civilized 
world now groans. 

But it is time to bring this essay 
to a close, and, perhaps, some of 
our readers are ready to exclaim 
that the substance of the article is 
a practical illustration of the sub- 
ject. We would only remark, in 
conclusion, that everything in na- 
ture is dual. Every good has its 
counterbalancing evil, every evil its 
resultant good. And so it is with 
everything connected with human- 
ity. If experience has taught one 
maxim, it has also with trifling va- 
riation of circumstances taught an- 
other directly the contrary. This 
is illustrated by the proverbs, the 
concentrated wisdom of every age 
and every people. He, therefore, 
who, from the restless activity of 
his own thought, endeavors to 
pierce into the obscurity which en- 
velopes human wisdom, is the 
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friend, not the enemy of his race. 
If there is on earth any thing 
which is absolutely good, it must 
be truth. Emanating as our spirits 
do, from the source of all truth, 
surely every process which purges 
our souls from error, which dis- 
turbs and dispels the cloud that 
hovers about our intellectual vision, 
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must lead us forward nearer to the 
author of our being, and bringing 
us nearer to him, must infuse into 
our souls a more perfect sentiment 
of happiness. The truth is to free 
our souls from bondage. Surely, 
then, he who earnestly seeks after 
her, must be considered friendly 
to the best interests of humanity. 


SONG. 


When I bade thee adieu, thou rememb’rest the time, 


To depart for no distant or alien clime, 


Oh! who would have deemed, as I sighed it in tears, 


The farewell then spoken a farewell for years! 


Yet, believe me, whatever these years may have brought 


Of deadness to feeling, or sadness to thought, 


And whatever the shame they have stamped on my brow, 


No change ever touched my first passionate vow. 


Still I look to thy love as men look to a star, 


Which may never be reached, yet is worshiped afar, 


And always in gladness, and always in gloom, 


The star of thy smile was the star of my doom. 


I have bowed, it is true, before many a shrine. 
’ , d 


Have praised, and have sung charms less winning than thine, 


But the song was ne’er more than a passionless glee, 


I kept the soul’s language—my silence for thee. 


And indeed if sometimes I gave more than a song, 


Thou wast ever the cause, and must pardon the wrong, 


For wherever a blue eye bewitchingly shone, 


I saw in its beauty a type of thine own. 


That falsehood is dead, and these follies have passed, 


And again I come back to thee, dearest, at last, 


With the feelings of one who hath circled the earth, 


But to strengthen his love for the home of his birth. 
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ESTCOURT : 


THE MEMOIRS OF A VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 


The brief scene which we have 
just related will serve to exhibit 
the immense and successful strug- 
gle made by Estcourt to conceal 
the passionate emotions of his 
heart. 

During this brief period of his 
life, he found himself compelled to 
pursue a course in no slight degree 
repugnant to his feelings ; but hav- 
ing once determined to shut up 
within his own breast every parti- 
cle of his secret, he did not shrink 
in the execution of his design ; the 
exterior which he presented was 
one of impenetrable calmness and 
good natured carelessness. 

In presence of the young girl he 
often found his strength taxed to 
the utmost; and at times the re- 
semblance to his former love would 
bring to his features a painful sha- 
dow. But toward the young lady 
he displayed simple affection. To 
Frances, as to his other guests, he 
maintained his old air of smiling 
ease—and if at any time the sight 
of the young man and the girl, 
walking hand in hand upon the 
lawn, brought to his features an 
expression of pain and gloom, this 
shadow suddenly and completely 
disappeared as Frances drew near ; 
and he would take the flowers 
which she held out, with no sadness 
even in his smile, as he met the 
frank eyes of the girl. 

His fears had all been justified 
by the event. Estcourt now loved 
this young lady with all the powers 


of his deep and vigorous nature— 
loved her with an ardor which in- 
creased hourly, as the charms of 
her mind and person developed be- 
fore him, and became more fasci- 
nating. His whole nature had 
changed as it were—and yet, by an 
immerse effort of his fainting will, 
he concealed this change. His love 
had made him almost a youth 
again—but, in appearance he was 
older. Sedulously adopting his air 
of “old gentleman,” Estcourt yield- 
ed to his boy the entire field— 
neither by word or look did he en- 
ter the arena for the struggle. One 
would have said that the young 
lady was truly his daughter or his 
sister, and that nothing could have 
rendered him happier than a union 
between herself and Frank. 

This was “before the scenes,” 
however, as the reader may easily 
comprehend—it was Edmund Est- 
court, comedian, going through his 
appointed part, in presence of an 
audience scanning his features—in 
presence especially of the penetrat- 
ing gaze of Gilbert, who seemed 
incessantly to make his friend the 
subject of absorbing study. In Gil- 
bert’s society, above all, did Est- 
court find his powers of dissimula- 
tion taxed to the utmost, and from 
their interviews the unhappy man 
would often retire with the mental 
exhaustion of an actor who has just 
gone through a most arduous part. 
Then came the scene behind the 
scenes, where, divested of his stage 
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costume, Estcourt heard his heart 
speak to him, and replied with 
groans of anguish. Pale and de- 
spairing, he went over thus, in the 
silence of his chamber, the events 
and scenes of the twelve hours 
which had elapsed—not a look, or 
a word escaping him; reproducing 
again from his memory, the most 
varying shades of expression, or 
tone, in the face or the voice of 
Frances Temple. Never before 
had he suffered this peculiar tor- 
ment—never had the bitter draught 
been sipped thus, drop by drop; 
never had corroding jealousy, a 
profound sense of honor, and pater- 
nal affection, held such a riotous 
carnival of conflict in his heart. 
Misfortune, he thought, nad emp- 
tied all her bitterness upon him— 
he had never dreamed of such suf- 
fering in the weary world. And 
yet, after one of these feverish and 
sleepless nights of misery, this man 
would descend with his calm smile 
—no trace left of his anguish, but 
a slight pallor—and greet the girl 
and the youth with the easiest af- 
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fection—passing on with an indif- 
ferent smile, and holding out his 
hand to Gilbert, whose piercing 
eyes strove vainly to plunge be- 
neath the calm and impassive fea- 
tures, indicating no more of inter- 
nal emotion than a mask. 

Never for an instant did he 
falter. As long as an eye could rest 
upon his face, Estcourt preserved 
his coolness and his smiles. He 
would accompany his guests upon 
their rides—sail with them in his 
fine sailing boat on the river—read 
aloud from any book which it 
pleased the ladies to hear; never 
was the assumed rdle of an actor 
sustained with such consummate 
skill. In the minds of Frank and 
the two ladies not the remotest 
shadow of a suspicion had ever 
arisen. Gilbert alone had his opin- 
ion of this calmness hiding a slum- 
bering voleano. 

This was the state of things 
then, with the characters of our 
history, when an event of some in- 
terest occurred, which event we 
shall proceed now to relate. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE SEVENTH 


Mr. Frank Hay had at an early 
period of his youth, adopted cer- 
tain views upon the subject of wo- 
men and their traits, which he was 
accustomed to make the rule of his 
proceeding upon all critical occa- 
sions ; or, more definitely speaking, 
when he designed to “reduce into 
possession” as his wedded wife any 
young lady who impressed his vola- 
tile fancy. 

This young gentleman’s philoso- 


phy, touching the point in question , 


may be briefly summed up in the 
maxim he was accustomed to use 
to his “ next friend,” which maxim 
was in the words following, to wit : 


END OF THE WORLD. 


“ My dear fellow, never let a girl 
know you too well.” The conse- 
quences of this intimate acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Frank would declare 
upon his personal experience, emi- 
nently disastrous. 

“The fact is,” Mr. Frank would 
say, setting his cocked hat on one 
side of his head, and extending a 
finger persuasively, “that women 
fall in love purely from the fancy. 
It is the fellow they think you are, 
that they take a liking to, and 
and you've only to give ’em line 
and play ’em, and the thing is 
done. If, on the contrary, you go 
to see them every day, and court 
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for a year or two, as I’ve known 
some fellows to do, they soon find 
out that you are very different from 
their fancy—they see your weak 
points, and when you come at last 
to ask a certain question, they have 
the answer “no I thank you, sir,” 
hot for your reception. There are 
other objections to lengthy court- 
ships, such as the time and expense 
they involve, but this is the great 
reason against them. Never let a 
woman—mark me—find you out! 
Recollect, it’s a stand up fight for 
victory—be cool, be calm, close at 
the right minute, early in the ac- 
tion—grapple—and the day is 
yours!” 

These were the opinions of Mr. 
Frank Hay upon the subject of the 
fair sex, with which he was accus- 
tomed to edify his companions; 
and on the present occasion, the 
young philosopher essayed heroi- 
eally to act in accordance with his 
system. That he followed his lat- 
ter precept “to close early” in 
the action, it is no more than jus- 
tice to allow, but we seriously 
doubt whether an impartial observ- 
er would have considered Mr. Frank 
“cool and calm” in that twilight, 
walking with Frances beneath the 
great old oaks of the Fairfield 
woods. Perhaps he meant, how- 
ever, that the assailant should pre- 
serve an internal coldness—should 
not lose his judgment, however 
passionate he appeared. If this 
was the philosopher’s meaning, per- 
haps he fulfilled his views in every 
particular. 

It is not our intention to relate 
the particulars of the scene between 
these two young persons. In com- 
pany with our brother historians 
we prefer stating the results of such 
interviews. The majority of these 
affairs contain so grand a mixture 
of the tragic and the comic, the 
sublime and the ridiculous, that 
the dramatist may well despair 
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of delineating them appropriately. 
We shall only say then that Mr. 
Frank delivered an oration of the 
most astonishing eloquence-—that 
he made use of the stars, the 
heathen mythology, and various 
other things, to adorn his discourse, 
and that he ended by declaring him- 
self doomed to the direst wretched- 
ness unless Miss Frances Temple 
would consent to become Mrs. 
Frank Hay. 

The blushing girl listened with 
the utmost agitation and confusion 
to the young man’s impassioned 
address, and could only murmur: 

“Oh, Frank! Frank! don’t— 
please don’t! It pains me very 
much to hurt your feelings, but I 
sannot—it would not be right to— 
Oh, Frank! you distress me so!” 

And the girl turned away and 
was silent. This silence was bro- 
ken by Frank, who made another 
speech—a speech which became by 
degrees wretched, tragic, and de- 
spairing, and ended in Stygian 
gloom. 

“It pains me very, very much 
to pain you cousin,” said Frances, 
looking at him with moist eyes, 
“and do not think that I am cold 
or indifferent. I—love you very 
much, as my cousin—and I would 
not wound you for worlds; but I 
ought to speak plainly. I do not 
think it would be honest for me to 
promise to be your wife when I 
‘annot return your feelings fully. 
Would it, cousin? Pray do not 
think me cold—you won't, will 
you?” 

"And Miss Frances looked into 
her companion’s face with so much 
sincerity and affection, that, as Mr. 
Frank afterwards declared, “ his 
feelings overcame him,” He made 
a third oration—but the result was 
not more encouraging, and the 


conversation terminated on Frank’s 
part with a gloom and depth of 
misery utterly indescribable. 
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They had by this time reached 
the mansion, and with the parting 
words, “Please don’t think me 
cold, cousin!” the girl bestowed a 
last look of the softest affection 
upon her admirer, and hastened to 
her chamber. 


CHAPTER 
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As for Mr. Frank, he sat down 
on the portico, and uttered a groan 
which was piteous to hear. The 
very sunset looked black—and he 
thought, for the seventh time, that 
the end of the world was rapidly 
approaching. 


xIx. 


THE RIVALS. 


Frank was still wrapped in the 
profoundest gloom, from which 
came forth at times, low groans, as 
thunder does from a dark cloud, 
when all at once he felt a hand 
upon his shoulder, and, turning 
round, saw Estcourt. 

“What troubles my boy?” said 
his companion. “ You seem really 
distressed by something.” 

“Oh, it's nothing. I am _ not 
troubled—lI feel quite lively. Don’t 
I look so, cousin ?” 

And Mr. Frank presented for his 
companion’s inspection a counte- 
nance upon which despair was 
written in the most legible charac- 
ters. 

“Instead of looking lively, you 
look perfectly miserable. Why, 
what on earth could have—ah! 
you were walking with Frances! 
she ran by me without speaking, to 
her chamber! You have—spoken, 
Frank! Is it possible that a 

And with a strange light in his 
eyes—a thrill running through his 
frame, Estcourt abruptly paused, 
fixing his piercing and almost daz- 
zling glances upon the young man. 

“Yes, cousin,” said Frank, in a 
low sombre tone, “ I see you have 
guessed it, and my experience tells 
me you would soon have known— 
for in some way these affairs will 
get out. Yes—Frances has told 





me that she does not love me, and 
Iam the most miserable creature 
in the world!” 


Frank’s head sank as he spoke, 
and he gazed at the floor with a 
frown which indicated the sincerity 
of his disappointment. 

As for Estcourt, he was silent— 
his mind and heart a prey to those 
mingled and conflicting emotions 
which the reader will not fail to 
comprehend. The uncontrollable 
joy of the lover who knows the 
disappointment of his rival, en- 
countered, breast to breast, the pain 
of the paternal heart at the unhap- 
piness of its child, and for a time 
these hostile emotions produced in 
Estcourt’s bosom a hurly burly which 
prevented him from uttering so 
much as a single word. 

At last he summoned all his self- 
control, and said with tolerable 
calmness : 

“So you love Frances ?” 

“ Since a long time, sir.” 

“And have paid her your ad- 
dresses in form ?” 

“Yes, cousin; and she has for- 
mally rejected them,” replied Frank, 
in a low voice. 

Estcourt could not suppress a 
thrill of happiness, and let us not 
blame him. He was a man, and 
he loved deeply—and when did a 
lover lament the ill-fate of his ri- 
val. But soon this sentiment dis- 
appeared from his generous heart ; 
he forgot the young girl and 
thought only of the misery of his 
boy. 

“You pain me greatly, Frank,” 
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he said,“by your exhibition of 
distress. Is your suit quite hope- 
less ?” 

“I do not know, sir. I see 
scarcely a gleam of hope, for I 
cannot flatter myself. She loved 
me, she said, as her kinsman, and 
so it ends. I think she is attach- 
ed to me—but that is all; and yet 
—anid yet—if I do not win her 
heart, cousin, I shall be the most 
miserable creature that ever lived, 
for I cannot exist without her—I 
scarcely breathe out of her pres- 
ence !” 

Frank’s head sank again as he 
uttered these unhappy words, and 
for a moment there was silence. 
Estcourt’s troubled eye dwelt in- 
tently upon the face of the boy; 
and as he gazed, the likeness to the 
mother came out forcibly and 
brought back memories that had 
long slumbered. With a sigh re- 
sembling a groan, Estcourt said : 

“Can you not banish her image 
from your heart?” 

“TI cannot,” murmured the young 
man with trembling lips, and again 
he was silent—his breast heaving, 
his eyes fixed upon the floor. 

“There, there, my boy,” said 
Estcourt, greatly moved, and sum- 
moning all his fortitude for the 
words he was about to utter, “things 
are not, perhaps, as bad as you 
suppose. It is very natural that 
you should be distressed, but do 
not attribute too much to the first 
refusal of a girl. Come, let us 
take a walk, and talk over your 
affair. Whatever distresses you, 
distresses me—come, come my boy! 
Let us not despair—don’t give up 
the ship!” 

And endeavoring to laugh cheer- 
fully, though his pale lips indicated 
the painful effort which it caused 
him, the speaker took Frank’s arm, 
and they walked forth in the eve- 
ning. 

Estcourt had already determined 
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upon the course which he would 
pursue, and he now summoned all 
the resources of his generous heart 
and powerful will, to sustain him 
in the struggle. He had determin- 
ed to overcome the scruples of the 
young lady—to plead his boy’s 
cause in his own person—to forget 
himself, bis love, the hopes and 
dreams of his life—to sacrifice 
everything to the happiness of the 
son of the woman whom he had 
loved. The effort which this reso- 
lution caused him was terrible, but 
brief; a strange emotion of proud 
despair gave him strength, and, 
suppressing every outward indica- 
tion of his feelings, he played his 
part with consummate coolness. 

By his counsel, Frank returned 
on the next morning to Williams- 
burg—bhis ostensible business being 
some imatters connected with the 
plantation, which it would require 
some days to attend to properly. 
Thus, the first embarrassment fol- 
lowing the critical scene was spar- 
ed the two young persons, and 
the field was free to the ambassa- 
dor. 

No one but Gilbert suspected 
anything. The subtle eyes of the 
painter were not easily blinded— 
and from that moment he subject- 
ed Estcourt to a criticism more ex- 
hausting and intense, if possible, 
than before. His investigations 
terminated, however, in nothing at 
all. Never had his friend appear- 
ed so cheerful; his conversation 
had rarely sparkled with so much 
wit, or been so entertaining. He 
was the life of the party. through- 
out the entire evening, and acted 
his part with a skill which even 
made Gilbert doubt if human dis 
simmulation could proceed so far. 
He had guessed the truth, but he 
now found himself saying that it 
was impossible. 

All finally retired, and the man- 
sion was silent except for the meas- 
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ured steps in Estcourt’s chamber. 
Something seemed to have ban- 
ished sleep from his eyelids, for he 
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was pacing the floor with disorder- 
ed steps until two o’clock in the 
morning. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ESTCOURT AND HIS “LITTLE SISTER.” 


The sun had just risen; and de- 
scending, Estcourt found Frances 
upon the portico. They exchanged 
a smiling greeting, and Estcourt 
said : 

“Shall we take a walk, my little 
sister? The morning is lovely and 
I have something to say to you.” 

With a slight color in her cheek, 
Frances took the offered arm of 
her cousin, and they strolled across 
the green lawn, beautiful in the 
sunrise. 

“My boy has told me all, Fran- 
ces,” said Estcourt, with some sad- 
ness, “and I have been pained by 
his distress.” 

The girl held down her head 
and a burning blush covered her 
cheeks, but she did not speak. 

“ He loves you very much,” con- 
tinued her companion, in a low 
tone, “and I was deeply moved by 
his despair. Can you not love the 
boy, my dear?” 

And with the kind air of a father 
to his child, Estcourt looked into 
her face. Their eyes met, and un- 
able to repress her feelings, the girl 
burst into tears. Jt was, perhaps, 
the tone, or the tone and look to- 
gether, which moved her so; and, 
sobbing lowly, she murmured : 

“It—pained me—very much; 
but I could not--you would not— 
have me—cousin a 

“There! do not cry so, my dear 
Frances,” said Estcourt, “I do not 
blame you—that was not my wish, 
and I only intended to offer you 
some reasons for thinking better of 
Frank’s proposal.” 

The girl only sobbed in reply— 





but the sobs grew gradually less 
agitated, and finally she dried her 
eyes, looking at her companion 
with a soft, tearful smile. Her face 
was full of so rare and touching a 
loveliness as he gazed at her now, 
that the poor heart of the ardent 
lover sank within him, and he could 
scarcely restrain himself from wild- 
ly pressing her to his heart. The 
paroxysm instantly subsided, how- 
ever, and with a gigantic effort of 
resolution, Estcourt grew calm again. 
When he spoke, his voice was as 
collected as though he felt no more 
than a paternal interest in the af- 
fair about to be alluded to. 

“T love you very much, my dear 
Frances,” he said, “ and I can easi- 
ly understand how Frank loves 
you too. I forced him to confess 
as much, indeed—and now, my 
dear, will you listen while I speak 
plainly? I am somewhat more 
experienced in the human heart 
than you can be, and I wish sim- 
ply and candidly to address your 
convictions, my child. Will you 
listen to one who has your happi- 
ness very much at heart—to an old 
gentleman who asks only to see his 
children tranquil and happy? You 
will not think me intrusive if I 
speak as your elder brother, will 
you, Frances?” 

“Oh, no! no indeed!” she mur- 
mured, blushing deeply, and then 
her voice died away ineudibly. 

Having thus prepared the way 
for his argument, Estcourt proceed- 
ed to urge upon the girl, the injus- 
tice to her own feelings and Frank’s 
of a direct and determinate rejec- 
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tion of the young man’s addresses. 
Marriage, he said, was dependent 
for its happiness far more upon the 
sincerity and amiability of the wife 
and husband, than upon the exis- 
tence of a mere passion—momen- 
tary it might be, and unable to sus- 
tain the trials of human life. Love 
was assuredly a noble and commen- 
dable sentiment, implanted in the 
bosom by a loving Providence— 
but it was possible to mistake the 
true nature of the emotion. The 
truest love was rather affection than 
passion—rather kindly attachment 
than romantic excitement; the ba- 
sis of marriage should be a mode- 
rate and enduring tenderness, not a 
fiery illusion, soon destined to dis- 
appear and leave wife and husband 
wretched. If this was true—and 
he thought it certainly was—why 
should not the young girl reconsi- 
der her determination touching 
Frank’s proposal. The boy was a 
noble hearted youth—as kindly 
and true and affectionate as could 
be imagined; he would love and 
cherish her as his wife through all 
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trials, and even if she did not love 
him deeply now, this sentiment 
would in due time come. 

In this manner did Estcourt for 
an hour continue to urge with his 
companion the cause of Frank, and 
combating in turn every objection 
which, with a trembling voice, she 
advanced, he finally succeeded in 
obtaining from Frances a promise 
that she would not avoid Frank, but 
test her feelings deliberately. It 
was rather her ‘dread of afflict- 
ing Estcourt than any wavering, 
which dictated this compliance— 
that was plain; but, at least, the 
gentleman’s design was accomplish 
ed. 

Blushing and agitated, the young 
lady returned with him to the man- 
sion; and when, a week afterwards, 
Frank returned, she received him 
with an elaborate cordiality, which 
impressed him strangely and de- 
lightfully. It is true that Estcourt 
was present, and, after pressing 
Frank’s hand and smiling sweetly, 
Frances turned unconsciously and 
gazed at her cousin. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ESTCOURT’S JOURNAL. 


* * * “Heaven seems to have 


decreed that this year should be 
crowded with strange emotions 
for me. For more than a decade, 
I have slumbered as ’twere unmov- 
ed by any sentiment of extreme 
pleasure or pain; living an apathe- 
tic life of unvarying routine, and 
dreaming of the past. Now the 
present thrusts itself upon me. I 
no longer dream—each day brings 
its throng of bitter or delicious 
emotions—I live rapidly, and I fear 
the result. 

“But to narrate. Two or three 
days ago, my ofd enemy, Joel Craf- 
ton, died. He was carried off by 


a critical disease, which came upon 
him suddenly, and now he has dis- 
appeared from the rolls of mortali- 
ty—another of those old assailants 
of my happiness gone to his ac- 
count, before a higher tribunal. I 
do not write the words bitterly. I 
have long forgiven him—and had 
I not done so, I should now banish 
from my mind all bitterness. On 
his death bed, the unfortunate man 
sent for me to ask my forgiveness, 
and that forgiveness he received— 
honestly, sincerely, from my heart. 

“IT found him sadly and strange- 
ly altered. I had not seen him for 


many years, and I scarcely expect- 
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ed to gee him so different from his 
former self. His hair was white— 
his cheeks were sunken—care was 
written deeply in the wrinkles of 
his forehead; and he presented a 
spectacle most woful to behold. 
His daughters, now constituting his 
sole family, stood at the window 
trying to conceal their tears, and at 
the bedside the physician was cal- 
culating the length of time it was 
possible for the patient to live. 

“TI shall not repeat the details of 
the painful scene. He had long 
and deeply regretted his terrible 
injustice to me, he said; carried 
away by an evil and hostile mind, 
he had permitted his passions to 
blind him, and dictate a “ base re- 
venge” he declared; but this act 
had been the source of bitter self- 
reproach with him, and he had now 
sent for the victim of his injustice 
to beg that forgiveness which God 
enjoins upon all who themselves ask 
to be forgiven. ‘1 am an old man, 
Mr. Estcourt, he said, in a faint 
voice, indeed ’twas scarce audible, 
‘I have but a few hours at best to 
live. I wish to devote a portion of 
this time to a vindication of my- 
self from your evil opinion” He 
then spoke at some length of his 
past life, and I was surprised to 
find how unjust had been many re- 
ports of him. Although I felt no 
sympathy for the pursuits which he 
had devoted himself to, yet those 
pursuits were honest and in a busi- 
ness point of view entirely honora- 
ble—this was placed beyond all 
doubt by the dying man. Our in- 
terview terminated with an assur- 
ance on my part that I should no 
longer remember the past—he had 
my entire forgiveness—from the 
heart. Three hours afterwards the 
unfortunate man expired, perfectly 
tranquil, I am informed. 

“I regret that the condition of 
his estate is far different from what 
every one supposed. A bare com 
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petence will in all probability re- 
main to the young ladies, Gilbert 
has taken charge of every arrange- 
ment, and I was surprised to hear 
him say yesterday that he and Miss 
Mary Crafton were plighted lovers. 
Mr. Crafton, it seems, opposed the 
marriage, but during his last illness 
withdrew this opposition. I am 
happy to hear that the unprotected 
young ladies will find a home in 
the house of our good Miss Gilbert. 

“So much for this emotion! Of 
the other I cannot to-night speak. 
Tis almost beyond words now. I 
thought my heart would break 
when I saw them sitt'ng in the 
moonlight on the portico this even- 
ing, talking in a low murmur of—I 
know not what. 

“Ah! does my life so end?— 
Well, at least Pll be true to my 
colors, though my heart is cleft 
asunder! What remains to me? 
What is there for me on earth, but 
the proof to her that [ was a gen- 
tleman, when some day she finds 
out all! Now, I am*nobody—an 
amiable old gentleman, with a 
match-making spirit, whom she 
likes and will try to oblige! What 
bitter folly—what idiot fatuity, to 
imagine that Z could be aught to 
her! I, with my melancholy face, 
and my worn out heart !—and 
yet—yet that heart beats warmly 
as before; my frame is erect and 
vigorous, my eye clear and strong, 
my forehead unwrinkled by age! 
But! what vanity again! I am an 
old man—a mere antiquated ec- 
centric; and if there was no ob- 
stacle, and I came and said ‘I love 
you, she would turn aside and 
laugh, and beg me to read the 
poem of ‘January and May! Poor 
Estcourt! what a dunce you are to 
imagine that you could win a young 
girl’s heart! That you could cope 
with a younger rival—some boy 
with a fresh young face and smil- 
ing lips—with curls, and smooth 
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cheeks and laughter! Let her love 
as she will, then. Before I mur- 
mur, my teeth shall tear the lips 
that utter it, though blood drowns 
the sound. My father left me the 
name of gentleman—his spirit shall 
not upbraid me! I'll be true to 
him and myself though I die in 
the effort!” 
* * » * % 

“Since writing the above, a 
month has passed—a month which 
I shall ever look back upon with a 
shudder, for in those hours, and 
days, and weeks, I seem to have 
exhausted the capacity of human 
suffering. Step by step I have ap- 
proached my aim—inch by inch 
I have driven this rebellious heart 
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toward the object I toiled for—one 
by one I have conquered her scru- 
ples, removed her objections, sup- 
orted with my will her own faint- 
ing resolution—and now I[ triumph! 
Yes, I triumph—O, woful triumph! 
I conquer—O, woful victory !— 
With a broken heart, I rejoice in 
my success. Frances Temple and 
my boy are plighted. His joy and 
gratitude meet me and overwhelm 
me. If the spirit of a dead woman 
can return to the earth again, I 
raise my drooping head and say 
from the bottom of a torn and 
bleeding heart, ‘ Are you satisfied? 
Have I been faithful to my trust ?” 
“They will be soon married, So 
let it be.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE TWO 


Estcourt’s end was thus accom- 
plished—his object reached; at 
what an expense of agony and de- 
spair, it is unnecessary to say. 

There is something so painfully 
tragic in the spectacle of a great 
nature writhing beneath the hand 
of what resembles a hostile fate, 
that the painter approaches such a 
subject with reluctance, and would 
prefer to leave it entirely to the 
imagination. 

For a month this spactacle was 
exhibited to the eyes of Gilbert, 
now thoroughly enlightened, at the 
mansion of Fairfield. Convinced 
at last of the true state of things, 
the friend of Estcourt saw with 
mingled pain, astonishment and 
admiration, the strange self-sacri- 
fice ; with the absorbing curiosity 
of a profound student of human 
nature, the portrait painter followed 
every step of the tragedy, saw all 
the struggle, and understood per- 
fectly when the drama reached its 
consummation. 


FRIENDS. 


One day he went to seek Est- 
court, who now remained during 
many hours every morning in his 
study. His friend was reading a 
volume of manuscript, which he 
closed as Gilbert entered, and shut- 
ting the clasps, deposited it in a 
drawer of his writing table. 

“What have you there?” he 
said, looking with pain upon the 
pale, melancholy features of the 
reader, “is that the tragedy written 
out, Estcourt ?” 

“ The Tragedy say you,Gilbert, 
what tragedy ?” 

“The one you have just been 
playing. Ah! my dear friend, it 
1s no longer with banter or affected 
dissatisfaction that I address you— 
tis with pity, admiration, and won- 
der.” 

Estcourt smiled sadly. 

“ You still retain your fancy that 
I loved this young lady?” 

“Do you not? Come, Estcourt, 
there is no longer any possibility 
of deceiving me. Believe me, I 
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love and wonder at you. You are 
truly great and devoted.” 

Estcourt made no reply; his 
drooping head rested on his hand— 
his breast heaved. They remained 
thus silent fora long time—Gilbert 
fearing to break the pause, Estcourt 
absorbed in gloomy thought. 

At last he raised his head, and 
taking a paper from the table, 
handed it to Gilbert. It was a 
deed conveying to Francis Hay, 
ee the entire Fairfield estate, 
with all right, title, and interest in 
the property. 

“YT thought I would set my 
youngster up comfortably,” said 
Estcourt, “I am going to make a 
little journey.” 

“A journey ?” 

“JI think of going to Europe for 
some years. You start, Gilbert. 
But is anything more natural? 
Yes! I will no longer play a part ; 
I cherished for this young lady a 
very great affection, and as this 
love was unfortunate I shall seek 
in new scenes, for some years to 
come, the alleviation of my disap- 
pointment.” 

In vain did Gilbert oppose with 
every argument in his power, this 
decision of his friend. He repre- 
sented to him the injustice he was 
doing himself in thus withdrawing 
from home and friends—the w ound 
he would inflict upon those who 
loved him—the chances of death 
in a foreign land, far from those 
hearts which loved and cherished 
him. It was insufficient to shake 
Estcourt’s resolution. 

“Tam not afraid of death, Gil- 
bert,” he said, “and when my mas- 
ter calls me, I trust He will give 
me faith and courage to obey with- 
out fear, and say, hopefully, ‘O 
Lord! receive my soul!’ I exhi- 
bit little of my faith, but I think I 
possess it, Gilbert; and as to the 
foreign death, I say as your noble 
namesake, Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
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did, when about to perish in the 
storm, ‘Heaven is as near by sea 
as land’—in Europe as in Virginia.” 

Moved deeply by these sad 
words, his friend again attempted 
to dissuade him, advancing a hun- 
dred reasons for changing his reso- 
lution. 

“There, there, my dear friend,” 
was Estcourt’s simple reply, “ Your 
kind words are all thrown away. 
If any one could move me, you 


could— but I am fixed in my deter- 


mination. I shall give the young 
people my plantation here—I re- 
tain enough money to supply all 
my wants—I shall go away, and 
stay for a few years—then return. 
My boy will give his old cousin a 
seat at his table, I know; and so I 
shall in due time leave the coast 
clear. Now let us speak of some- 
thing else. I am fixed.” 

Gilbert saw that any further ar- 
gument would be unavailing, and, 
with a groan almost, remained si- 
lent, looking with painful earnest- 
ness at his friend. 

+7 have already engaged my 
passage,” said Estcourt, calmly, “in 
two weeks the brig sails. I must 
ask you to take charge of that 
deed, which I will not deliver to 
Frank. His thanks would be em- 
barrassing to me.” 

“But why! why do you go Est- 
court! Why do you leave us?” 
cried Gilbert, carried away by his 
feelings, “why should you make 
this sacrifice of your love—or mak- 
ing it, exile yourself! You wound 
me to the very heart by your de- 
termination—lI love you a thousand 
times more than ever as I listen; 
but I suffer a pang at the idea of 
your departure which I —_~ 
myself incapable of. Oh! why 


thus sacrifice your entire happiness 
in life!—why leave us!” 

He stopped, painfully affected. 
Estcourt looked at him with pen- 
sive sadness. 
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“ Gilbert,” he said at length, tak- 
ing and pressing the hand of his 
friend, with a smile, “ Gilbert, 
there are two ways of living—hon- 
orably, dishonorably. I do not 
— myself when I say that the 
atter is with me an impossibility. 
I was born and raised in this land 
—I am a Virginia gentleman—I 
am compelled to obey the voice 
which says, ‘Do not stain your 
escutcheon !’ I assume no merit, 
I simply follow my race. Doubt- 
less, however, there is selfishness in 
this—’tis my pride; and if in a 
foreign land God calls me, I shall 
not reject it. My epitaph will be, 
‘He was a true Virginia gentle- 
man!’ I go thus from an uncon- 
querable sense of honor. That 
honor compels me, from the sim- 
ple fact of my life. I loved a wo- 
man—lI promised her spirit to love 
her son—I love the woman he 
loves, and I abandon the field! All 
that is plain, is it not? I have 
secured his happiness by some 
sacrifice of feeling—I go away to 
make his horizon entirely clear. 
That is all!” 

“ Now let us no longer dispute,” 
added Estcourt, smiling with his 
old expression of sadness, “ you are 
sufficiently acquainted with me to 
know that I do not resolve hastily, 
or without surveying my position, 
so I do not easily abandon my in- 
tentions. In two weeks I shall 
leave you. Until then you will be 
my guest, will you not ?” 

And with a look of much soft- 
ness and affection, Estcourt gazed 
at hisfriend. Gilbert listened with 
sighs and sorrowful glances. This 
resolution of Estcourt had brought 
forth all his affection: about to 
lose him now, Gilbert found for the 
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first time how much he loved him. 
But it was equally plain that he 
could oppose to this fixed determi- 
nation no sufficient argument. 

“ Well, well,” he said at length, 
“go then, and may God, who 
watches over us, have you in his 
good and holy keeping, and give 
you to your friends again, before 
many years. No, | cannot remain 
your guest. I must return to my 
labors to-morrow, and my sister 
with me. The daughters of Mr. 
Crafton are ready to take up their 
abode with Sarah. At least do not 
remain here long—come to see 
me—let me have your society 
as far as possible, until you de- 
part.” 

And greatly moved, Gilbert cov- 
ered his eyes with his hand, and 
alter some moments slowly left the 
apartment. 

Estcourt gazed after him, and, 
with his sorrowful smile, mur- 
mured : 

“That is an honest heart—he 
loves me truly, but I must go.” 

As he spoke, he took from a 
drawer the casket we have seen on 
a former occasion, and examined 
its contents. At the bottom of the 
sheet headed ‘ Edmund Estcourt in 
account with Frances Dew,’ he 
wrote: ‘In the month of August, 
in the year of our Blessed [Redeem- 
er one thousand seven hundred and 
Jifty-siz, I did my duty to your 
child. You know the rest. 

*Epmunp Estcourt,” 

Having made this entry, he 
calmly closed the casket, and res- 
toring it to the drawer, carefully 
turned the key in the lock. 

“Now let me fix my counte- 
nance,” he murmured, “and an- 
nounce my intention to depart.” 
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Treasures of ocean’s caves, 
Say where your murmuring voices wake, 
When to the listening ear ye make 
Songs like the moaning waves. 


Tis like a fond regret 

That ye are taken from the deep, 

As if your home where surges sweep, 
Ye never could forget. 


Whience came your beauteous dyes, 
So softly shaded from the hue 
Of roses steeped in early dew, 

To the deep crimson skies, 


When morning clear and bright, 
Rises above the blushing sea, 
Which mirrors back with laughing glee, 
Each tiny streak of light. 


The great Creator’s hand, 
Alone could show such wondrous care, 
And paint your colors bright and fair, 
Upon the ocean strand. 


There’s an unfathomed sea 
Of Memory flowing in the Soul, 
Forever shall its waters roll, 

On to Eternity. 


When hearts are free from fear, 
Those waters may in quiet rest, 
Like waves upon the ocean’s breast, 
When skies are soft and clear. 


Yet when dark sorrows lower 
Like tempest clouds above the main, 
The heart’s forgotten thoughts, again 
Shall meet the Present’s hour. 


Then shall come back, before 
The mind, rich memories of past years, 
Sweet tones, remembered smiles and tears, 
Like shells upon the shore. 


O Earth! thou can’st not bear 
The joys the undying soul would seek ; 
The thoughts that most we yearn to speak, 


Scarce find expression here. 


There is a blessed home, 
Where shall be satisfied desire, 
Pure spirits soar forever higher, 

In boundless thought to roam. 


Thou who dost reign on high, 
Enthroned in Heaven’s ethereal light, 
When shall thy glories meet our sight, 

Beyond the starry sky. 


Raise thou the deathless soul 
To realms of peace and joy above, 
To praise thy everlasting love, 

While endless ages roll. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A CALIFORNIA DEPUTY SHERIFF. 


Some four or five years ago, I 
was passing through one of the in- 
terior counties of California on my 
way to the mines, when I recol- 
lected that I had a strong letter of 
introduction to Sheriff A , who 
had been elected to the sheriffalty 
during the most violent times of 
California, and had become by his 
daring and various adventures quite 
a distinguished personage in the 
wild portion of country into which 
I had strayed. I was received by 
him with the most unexpected 
kindness, and with such sincerity 
of manner, that I did not hesitate 
to accept his invitation to spend 
some time with him, while I assist- 
ed as I best could about the office as 
a slight return for the hospitality I 
was enjoying. 

Sheriff A was an extra- 
ordinary personage. He was a 
very handsome and magnificent 
man, of great enthusiasm and chiv- 
alry of character; but while he 
was as gentle as a girl to his friends, 
he was noted for exploits of the 
most audacious courage, and to his 
enemies he was overbearing and 
terrible. He had led a bold and 
eventful life. He had served as a 
Texas Ranger, and had afterwards 
been distinguished in the Mexican 
war. The story is related of him 
that in one of the battles of that 
war, he was lying sick in his tent, 
the surgeon having strictly prohi- 
bited his joining in the action, 
when a charge of cavalry swept 
by with a blare of trumpets; and 
in an enthusiasm of courage, he 
leapt from his sick pallet, and dash- 
ing out with no other garment on 
but his shirt, he vaulted behind 
the saddle of a dragoon as he pass- 








ed at full speed, and fought till 
he was forcibly carried from the 
field. 

My assistance of Sheriff A 
in his duties was chiefly about the 
little temporary jail, where he con- 
fined his prisoners. It wasa small 
room above the kitchen, made of 
scantling, and with a ricketty door 
and windows. It looked absurdly, 
insecure, filled as it often was with 
desperate criminals; but a constant 
guard, night and day, was set over 
the men, and a severe discipline, as 
well as vigilance, was maintained. 
Occasionally a desperado, who had 
not been broken in, would vent his 
spite by disturbing the whole neigh- 
borhood with awful howling; or, in 
his mad animal rage, would attack 
the other prisoners or try to pro- 
voke his jailors to come in and fight 
him, until at last he would lose his 
voice from hoarseness or become 
wearied out by lashing himself 
against the stout timbers across the 
floor, to which he was chained 
down when in such a mood.— 
Others would make almost daily 
attempts to escape. I recollect a 
notorious and desperate highway- 
man, familiarly known as Mountain 
Jim, who was under sentence of 
death for murder, and who, as the 
day of his execution drew nigh, 
made desperate attempts to escape. 
On the night before his execution, 
Sheriff A took him into asep- 
arate room, which was securely 
fastened and guarded; and, as a 
precaution of vigilance, compelled 
the highwayman to sleep in his 
embrace, his arms being closely 
wound around the prisoner’s body. 
In the depth of the night, Sheriff 
A , who slept lightly, was dis- 
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turbed by Mountain Jim’s slowly 
gliding out of his embrace, when 
the poor wretch said (God knows, 
it may not have been hypocritical- 
ly) that he only wanted to get up 
to pray. Sheriff A imme- 
diately arose, and the miserable 
murderer, at last despairing of es- 
cape, knelt, as a simple child, in 
prayer, on the edge of the bed, and 
for a long time in silence sought 
mercy fer the immortal soul that 
was to be surrendered on the morn- 
ing into the hands of its maker. 
Public executions, particularly 
at the hands of the mob, were 
common spectacles in California, 
and they have undoubtedly done 
much to brutalize the people. Tak- 
img the life of a fellow creature is 
at any time a horrible sight, but 
when men, women and children 
collect around to wateh with mor- 
bid curiosity the last lingering look 
and the death agonies, as many of 
them, becoming hardened to such 
exhibitions, treat the scene with 
levity, or at least show a fierve, 
brutal delight in the dread excite- 
ment, swearing perhaps at the 
wild, horrid terrors of the criminal, 
should the poor craven wretch hap- 
pen to scream out or struggle with 
the hangman, then the spectacle to 
the humane heart becomes abso- 
lutely harrowing. Such unnatural 
spectacles have been exhibited in 
California. If their monstrous in- 
humanity is discredited, we may 
simply call te mind the cireum- 
stance of the mob execution of 
Barclay, in Sonora, of which I have 
heard the incident related, that the 
crowd, having swung the prisoner 
out of reach, and in their murder- 
ous haste, having forgotten to tie 
his hands, by which the miserable 
man held on to the rope above the 
noose, one of the spectators climb- 
ed the tree to the limb where the 
rope was fastened, which he kept 
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jerking until he had broken the 
hold of the victim, at whom he 
kept swearing for his tight grasp of 
agony on the fatal cord. I myself, 
can bear witness to the brutality of 
the crowds, which the awful spec- 
tacle of an execution attracts, as it 
was my misfortune to witness such 
a scene a short time after my quasi 
installation in the office of jailor. 
A miserable “ Greaser ” (a term of 
reproach for the Mexicans in Cali- 
fornia) had been sentenced to death 
for a murder committed in a gam- 
bling saloon. On the evening before 
his execution, he was actually amus- 
ing his hardened companions in 
the jail, and making them laugh 
by his braggadocio and contempt 
for the death of the morrow, utter- 
ed in broken and absurd English. 
The next merning a vast crowd 
assembled before the jail door, and 
commenced shouting with impa- 
tience for the execution. Their 
shouts must have sounded terribly 
to the prisoner, as he immediately 
commenced trembling, and making 
short nervous attempts to pray, as 
he felt his last hour beating away 
in the irresistible on-moving of 
time. When at last the deputies 
of Sheriff A approached to 
lead the prisoner to the place of 
execution, he became furious from 
terror, clinging to the timbers of 
the jail and screaming out, then 
turning to beg for his life wildly 
and abjectly, and at last imploring 
for brandy, to make him insensible 
to the agony of death! When he 
was taken out and placed in a wa- 
gon between two of the deputies, 
his whole manner again changed. 
He seemed to feel then there 
was no hope; his countenance be- 
came stupefied from terror; he 
swayed to and fro between the 
guards who supported him as a 
drunken man. Never shall I for- 
get the expression of that face— 
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the protrusion of the eyes which 
yet rolled stupidly about, giving an 
idiotic glare of terror. In the 
meantime, as the wagon drove 
slowly out to the fatal tree, the 
crowd kept alongside, swearing and 
jostling each other; some on horse- 
back, others trudging through the 
heat and dust, and the men follow- 
ed by drays loaded with abandoned 
women. The criminal preserved 
thesamestupefied appearance when 
lifted to the platform from which 
he was to be swung. No one in 
the vast assemblage of spectators 
seemed touched with pity for him, 
except perhaps a few of his pro- 
scribed race, who stood sadly look- 
ing on from the outskirts of the 
rowd. When Sheriff A as- 
eended the platform to see the last 
office performed, as sheriff of the 
county, he was immediately assail- 
ed by the brutal crowd with cries of 
“speech, speech,” in the same spirit 
of levity that the galleries of a flash 
theatre might exhibit, calling out for 
an oratorical display from a super- 
humerary who hal the hardihood to 
eross the stage after the curtain was 
raised. Sheriff A—— excused himself 
as briefly as possible, but said he 
would take pleasure in introducing 
the priest, who had confessed the 
criminal, and who would consider it 
a privilege to address a few remarks 
to the crowd on behalf of the pri- 
soner, such as he might deem ap- 
propriate to the solemn occasion. 
The Padre, however, had scarcely 
commenced his exhortation when 
he was cried down by the crowd in 
their impatience for the execution. 
The criminal submitted stupidly to 
the last office; and, although his 
neck was not broken by the drop, 
the convulsions of his body were 
slight and soon over. 
We will give one otherscene char- 
acter stic of the then state of society 
in the interior of California. The 





whole country was infested at that 
time and since then, by Squatters, 
as persons who settled on private 
lands, and claimed their actual pos- 
session of the same as a_ higher 
title, were called. While many 
of these people acted from a mis- 
take of their rights, and had some 
show of excuse in the fact that the 
large Mexican land grants, many of 
which were notoriously fraudulent, 
monopolized the best portions of 
the agricultural districts, others 
were unmitigated land pirates, and 
did not hesitate to “jump,” in their 
own vernacular, any private estate. 
Large combinations of such men, 
including desperadoes of every na- 
tion, with a smart sprinkling of 
Sydney convicts, existed throughout 
the country and defied the law. 
They commanded a strong _politi- 
cal influence, and the officers of the 
law were generally anxious to shirk 
the responsibility of coming in 
contact with them. At the time I 
refer to, there were frequent squat- 
ter demonstrations on the San Joa- 
quin. Sheriff A had executed 
writs on a number of these men, 
and they had evidently combined 
to come to an issue with him. A 
party of some fifteen or more had 
“jumped ” a valuable piece of land 
in the immediate neighborhood, on 
which stood a public toll bridge, and 
had converted a house on the pre- 
mises into a regular Squatter Fort, 
with loopholes to fire from. They 
were well armed, supplied with pro- 
visions and ammunition for a siege, 
and they had conveyed word to 
the authorities that it was useless 
to shed unnecessary blood, for they 
had all determined to die before 
they would surrender. On the 
same day that the intelligence of 
this outrage was received, Sheriff 
A , having provided himself 








with a writ for the arrest of the 
outlaws, summoned a select posse 
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of a dozen tried men, and started 
for the scene of action. The party 
moved slowly and thoughtfully on, 
as if to a battle field that was to 
decide the fortune of a long war. 
On approaching the extempore fort, 
Sheriff A held a council as to 
the mode of attack. The plan was 
suggested to blow up the house 
with a keg of gun powder, and one 
of the deputies, who went by the 
name of “the Wild Irishman,” vol- 
unteered to run the keg under the 
house. Sheriff A replied by 
saying that as the lives of both 
parties were in a measure in his 
keeping, be would not incur the 
responsibility of ordering any at- 
tack until he had used every per- 
suasion for peace ; and for this pur- 
pose he now determined to go to 
the house alone and unarmed, and 
make a speech to the men. Every 
one of his posse besought him not 
to deliberately expose his life by 
thus venturing within gun shot of 
men who had sworn to have his 
blood. Sheriff A simply re- 
plied that he did not think they 
would shoot him, and moving off 
from the party, he advanced unarm- 
ed and alone towards the house. He 
held out no sign that his mission 
was peaceful, convinced perhaps 
that these men would respect the 
simple evidence of exalted courage 
sooner than a flag of truce. The 
Squatters had no sooner discovered 
the posse and noticed the sheriff 
approaching alone than they set 
up the most furious and derisive 
shouts. Sheriff A walked 
leisurely along, with no change in 
his manner, except that his head 
was more erect than usual, and his 
broad breast heaved out like the 
breast of a gallant soldier marching 
slowly and proudly to the cannon’s 
mouth. It was a moment of almost 
breathless anxiety. As he approach- 
ed within range, a half dozen of the 
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Squatters collected at one of the 
windows and covered him with 
their rifles. Sheriff A still ad- 
vanced ; he said afterwards that at 
this terrible moment, when he ex- 
pected a bullet to pierce his heart, 
he felt that if he faltered for an 
instant, he would be a dead man. 
And he was right. The despera- 
does who had their rifles levelled 
at nis person were disconcerted by 
his quiet and unflinching courage ; 
and each man hesitated to take 
the responsibility of firing first. As 
he advanced, he heard them ex- 
claiming to each other, * Kill him, 
d—n him ;” “Why dont you shoot?” 
“You shoot first, and d—n you for 
a Skulker,” mingled with some few 
expostulations. As soon as he got 
within hearing of the men, he 
paused and commenced his speech. 
I had heard Sheriff A make 
many previous attempts to speak 
in public, and had laughed heartily 
at his awkwardness. But on this 
oceasion he was truly eloquent. 
Standing in front of the levelled 
rifles, with his magnificent figure 
drawn proudly up, and his manly 
countenance suffused with the bright 
inspiration of courage, he com- 
menced an appeal to the men to sur- 
render to the law, as the guardian of 
the liberties of all, and the true pro- 
tector of the rights of every citizen. 
He reminded them that he was 
there as an officer of law, sworn 
to execute the commands of the 
Court, and that the blood of him- 
self and all his could not 
wash out the law of the land. He 
concluded by stating very deliber- 
ately the desperate mode of attack 
he had planned in the event of re- 
sistance, and solemnly warning them 
that he and his men had come 
there prepared to die in the con- 
test. Fifteen minutes were allowed 
the Squatters for consulting, and ten 
minutes additional by request, when 
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the whole garrison surrendered and 
were quietly brought in to the 
county jail. 

The fight was won by moral 
courage, and if the hero of the 
humble engagement had gained 
the prize of valer on a glorious 


TO 


battle field, fighting beneath float- 
ing banners of silk and gold, and 
in front of the red crash of artil- 
lery breaking on the battle’s tem- 
pest, he could not have better de- 
served that noblest title of soldier 
or civilian—aA TRULY BRAVE MAN. 


THEE. 


Draw close the lattice and the door! 


Shut out the. very stars above! 


No other eyes than mine shall pore 


Upon this thrilling tale of love. 


As, since the book was open last, 


Along its dear and sacred text, 


No other eyes than thine have passed— 


Be mine the eyes that trace it next! 


Oh! very nobly is it wrought, 


With words and sentences of might— 


But not to feed my soul with thought, 


Hang I upon the page to-night: 


I read it only for thy sake, 


To every line my lips I press— 


The very leaves appear to make 
A silken rustle like thy dress. 


And so, as each blest page I turn, 


I seem, with many a ¢ecret thrill, 


To touch a soft white hand, and burn 


To clasp and kiss it at my will. 


Oh! if a fancy be so sweet— 


These shadowy fingers touching mine— 


How wildly would my pulses beat, 


If they could fee] the beat of thine! 
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OUR TOWN IN SUMMER. 


I cannot overcome the surprise 
and incredulity with which I listen 
every day to the individuals of all 
ages, sexes and positions, reiterat- 
ing and re-echoing with emphatic 
earnestness and a seeming air of 
belief in the sentiment, “ that town 
is always so dull in the summer 
time.” I donot know how it is in 
other cities—fate has not made me 
a cosmopolitan—I have not wan- 
dered over all the world like M’me 
Ida Pleiffer, forgetting the existence 
of such a common spot as home, 
ignorant of the low animal instinct 
of local attachment, feeling as 
much at my ease on the top of Mt. 
Blane or Vesuvius, in a fashionable 
hotel of Naples or New York, as 
in this cosy parlor, within whose 
walls | have grown old and grey, 
and where every stain upon the 
ceiling and floor suggests to me 
episodes of my life, dating far back 
when the “shades of the prison 
house” had just begun to “close 
upon the growing boy.” My lines 
have always fallen in these pleasant 
places, where the skies are bluer 
and brighter, the flowers gayer and 
sweeter than anywhere else, in the 
Southern land, “the best land that 
the sun shines upon,” and home- 
keeping has had its usual results. 
I am simple and uncultivated 
enough not to feel it at all tiresome 
here in the long, dreamy, hot sum- 
mer days. How can one, with any 
of the Abou Ben Adem, the lover 
of his kind about him, find it dull 
when the inner life of so many 
thousands of his fellow humans is 
so entirely thrown open.-for his in- 
terested study and comment ? 

In winter we lead here a com- 
paratively secluded life. In my 
neighborhood, which is a populous 
one, well filled with handsome resi- 


denees, I have hardly any knowl- 
edge of the inmates of the differ- 
ent establishments around me— 
Their windows are tightly closed, 
their doors barricadoed, the piazzas 
and gardens deserted; the master 
of the house comes out hurriedly, 
rides or walks off to his business, 
the women of the household keep 
sedulously in doors, or are only 
seen when shawled and bonneted 
carefully, that rough winds might 
not visit their fair faces and deli- 
cate forms; the little ones, guarded 
from cough and croup, are shut up 
in their nurseries, and the premises 
might as well be uninhabited for 
any signs of gaiety about them. 
But in summer all this is chang- 
ed. Doors and windows are thrown 
wide open, all within come gladly 
out to the fresh air and sky, and I 
am, as it were, taken into confi- 
dence, made one of the family cir- 
cle of all those within my razge of 
observation. I have, for my amuse- 
ment, enacted every day out door 
domestic scenes more charming 
than ‘any vaudeville or comedy 
played upon any boards in the 
world. That pretty house just op- 
posite, with its long well shaded 
piazza, its wide old fashioned steps, 
its large yard and garden, is my 
favorite stage, in it live my favorite 
company of actors. I do not 
know its occupants except by sight, 
but I love them all dearly, and owe 
to them the happiest hours of my 
day. There, in the morning early, 
I see the little ones come down, 
rosy, gay, laughing, shouting, leap- 
ing, glad to be alive; after them 
generally appears the mother—ma- 
tronly, serene, gracious, intent on 
household cares, with her suite of 
young serviles, who evince their 
sense of the misery of their abject 
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condition by remaining in a chronic 
state of broad grin; then descends 
the head of the family, the house 
bond, in dressing gown and slip- 
pers, with newspapers in hand.— 
Hear how vociferously he is wel- 
comed, see how vehemently he is 
kissed by the band of juveniles; 
does not your heart warm to them 
all? And now, fresh, glowing, 
lovely, in white flowing drapery, 
with smiling eyes and glossy hair, 
enter my prime donne, the two 
young girls, who come in for a iarge 
share of the kisses and ,embraces. 
Watch now the pretty pantomime 
of family affection and union, the 
graceful caresses, listen to the merry 
laughter and the low murmur of 
pleasant chat; can a day be dull 
with the remembrance of such an 
opening scene as this? The hot 
mornings are made gay and vocif- 
erous by the abounding negro life, 
which renders our public ways so 
picturesque and amusing. London 
in its palmiest days of street cries, 
never owned one third of the ori- 
ginal and ludicrous invitations to 
purchasers which are shouted under 
my windows every hour of the 
twenty-four, and never could a 
Londoner boast of such admiring 
audiences as surround the success- 
ful vender of vegetables and fruit, 
who is so fortunate as to make “a 
hit” with his newly invented jest 
or refrain. 

Our street is peculiarly happy in 
the possession of a boy and dog, 
whose united efforts alone would 
prevent the possibility of ennui in 
the gloomiest Englishman on the 
dullest day of November. Num- 
berless and unimaginable are the 
misadventures and mishaps of this 
unfortunate pair. The neighbor- 
hood re-echoes from morning till 
night with their names, and we are 
involuntarily kept entirely au fait 
to all their pranks and failings. 
The boy is always fighting, or 
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climbing up a tree, or getting under 
a carriage wheel, or falling down 
atid hurting himself, and the dog 
is his never failing assistant and 
confederate in all these amusements. 
They are a perpetual source of 
painful pleasure to me, and I am 
always sorry when the boy is ig- 
nominously captured and led off 
howling, to disappear for the day, 
and his shadow, the dog, retires 
with shrinking tail and drooping 
ears to some cool place in the 
shade, where, with lolling tongue 
and panting sides, he awaits impa- 
tiently the re-appearance of his 
little master and friend. 

In the afternoons, I haunt the 
public walks and squares, and look 
at the children as they play, un- 
bonneted and free, on the green 
grass beneath the shade trees. I 
have made acquaintance with some 
of these small men and women 
who are regular visitors, like my- 
self, and have watched two or three 
pretty delicate snow drops blossom 
into strength and health with every 
day’s invigorating exercise and en- 
joyment in the pure sea air. How 
happily I have seen the small lan- 
guid head, drooping so ominously 
on the nurse’s shoulder, lift itself 
once more, the half closed eyes 
brighten into smiles, the pale cheek 
grow round and rosy, and the 
small thin hand become plump and 
dimpled. In enjoying this trans- 
formation of the frail white lilies 
into blooming rosebuds, and in 
picturing to myself the glad grati- 
tude of the mother’s heart, as she, 
too, saw life and vigor return to 
her little treasure, hope and joy 
again promise to bless the home 
from which they had so lately 
threatened to fly, leaving it deso- 
late and lone, I have whiled away 
many an hour which ought, I know, 
to have been very dull and long to 
me here in town in summer. 

But the silent, quiet night is my 
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gala time, Then, my actors find 
voice and I am no longer limited 
to pantomime and gesture, but can 
hear them talk and laugh and sing, 
and am admitted still more closely 
into the innermost shrine of that 
lovely domestic life which only in 
summer opens its charmed circle to 
be viewed by alieneyes. The fam- 
ily among which I love best to be, 
all throng and gather with the twi- 
light into the piazza, their voices 
come up to me, and as the streets 
grow quieter I can plainly distin- 
guish their words, can laugh with 
them over the precocious clever- 
ness of the little ones, agree with 
or dissent from Papa’s vehement 
political argument, and enjoy the 
Innocent merriment and coquetry 
of my young beauties. They sing 
sometimes softly and sweetly, old 
songs mostly, so that papa, who 
evidently leans to old fashioned 
music, can join in with his bass, 
and they would be startled to know 
how often their fresh touching 
voices had called tears into unseen 
eyes, and thrilled ueknown hearts 
with tender melancholy and _ pleas- 
ing sadness. There is a window 
with a broad old time seat at the 
end of the piazza, to which, when 
no visitor breaks in upon them, the 
two girls often saunter away from 
the family group to enjoy a confi- 
dential chat, discussing, men, wo- 
men, and things not dreamed of in 
our philosophy, oh, masculine rea- 
der! but all so gracefully, gently, 
and with such true womanliness 
that if I could violate their uncon- 
scious trust, I could open so pure 
and sweet a page of human nature 


that all hearts and eyes would love 
to linger over it. Sometimes only 
one of my beauties and a youth 
(who, I am afraid, is destined to 
carry her off from my loving ob- 
servation) take the téte a téte win- 
dow seat, but then the whispering 
is so low that I ean distinguish no 
words, and if I could, I would not, 
for there is that in their attitude 
and air which makes it treason and 
disloyalty to intrude upon them, so 
hallowed and so gracious is the 
time. 

When the last good night kisses 
have been exchanged, when the 
houses around are all closed and 
darkened for the night, and I lie 
lazily listening to the serenade, 
which is to find its way to some 
“ unguarded heart,” I begin to chide 
myself for being so uncivilized, so 
slow as not to have found one hour 
of the day hang heavily upon my 
hands. I think over the horror I 
have seen imprinted on the faces of 
my kind friends, the Grundys, as 
they repeat their astonishment at 
my “staying in town, when I might 
so well go to the North, to Eu- 
rope!” I try to become enthusi- 
astic over Niagara, Strasburg Ca- 
thedral and the Rhine, St. Peters 
and Westminster Abbey, but the 
reco'lection of my mischievous 
small friend and his dog, the little 
invalids whom I must watch into 
rosy health, and of my pretty co- 
quettes with their charming family 
surroundings, flashes into my mind, 
and I turn over determining, in 
spite of expressed surprise and un- 
expressed contempt, to stay all 
summer in town, where it is so dull. 
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EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


NO. IV. 


It was while smoking a cigar in 
the Buffet at the Bal Masque, of 
the Grand Opera, that I made the 
acquaintance of a most singular in- 
dividual. I was speaking English 
to a young man, when a tall, lank 
mulatto, in a loose shirt and trous- 
sers, overhearing me, hailed me with 
“yes, sir—how do you do, sir?” 
He was passing on, but I cried 
after him, “ Well enough, how do 
you do?” He turned, saying— 
“very well, thank you, sir, but I 
am deuced thirsty, and wish you 
would stand a drink for me”— 
“Good! what'll you have?” “Grog 
Americain, thank you, sir.” “What's 
your name, friend?” “John Mat- 
thews, sir, guide and interpreter, 
always before Meurice’s Hotel, sir, 
and be very happy, sir, to serve you 
any way.” But, to be brief, here’s 
the fellow’s history, which I got 
partly from himself, and partly 
from others—and the various ac- 
counts agree so perfectly that there 
must be a good deal of truth in 
the story. 

John . Matthews, after being en- 
gaged asa boy in the Cod fisheries, 
having been born in Boston, went 
to New Orleans as the servant of a 
merchant. Afterwards, he served 
as under-cook in one of the steam- 
ers on the Mississippi, which place 
he changed for the berth of stew- 
ard to a steamboat on the Mobile. 
Thence he went with an American 
Minister to Quito, where he learn- 
ed Spanish, and, subsequently, to 
San Francisco, where, his master 
having the bad taste to blow out 
his brains, John took to the mines, 
filled his pocket with a couple of 
thousands of gold dust, and return- 
ed to New York. Having acquir- 


ed a taste for travelling, and hearing 
a good deal about Europe, he deter- 
mined to visit it. Landed in England, 
our hero became a pet of the 
Duchess of Sutherland, and made 
the acquaintance of the young no- 
bility of her set ; but finally found 
himself reduced to the life of a 
hay-market sharper. He left Lon- 
don for Paris and got the place of 
valet at the American legation— 
Having mastered French, his repu- 
tation as a “diplomate domestique” 
spread so rapidly, that he was sent 
for from Russia to install our Minis- 
ter there. But having the misfor- 
tune to be found drunk and creat- 
ing a disturbance in the streets of 
St. Petersburg, with Lord D. and 
some other young nobles, he was 
put into the lock-up, and thus, los- 
ing character, he made his way 
back to Vienna—attached himself 
to the legation, learned German 
and attended the court balls. He 
travelled with various masters, as 
interpreter, over the East, and Ita- 
ly, and was put into jail at Jerusa- 
lem. Afterwards, being in Paris, 
he gallantly espoused the quarrel 
of three Americans to whom he 
was acting as guide, against four 
gendarmes. He knocked two of 
them down and was given apart- 
ments at Clichy for two months.— 
In this unfortunate condition he 
was deserted by the Americans, and 


came near starving. Released from 


durance, he threw himself on the 
mercies of our American Peter 
Parley—Goodrich, sometime Con- 
sul at Paris, who gave him bread 
and employment, and finally sent 
him to Spain to install Dodge.— 
Again in Paris, Matthews finds his 
business poor. He made a raise 
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in the fall by being at a party of 
Lorettés, who were gambling with 
some French nobility. The party 
being broken in upon by the police, 
John managed to secrete four Na- 
poleons lying loose on the table, in 
his stocking, and he has lived on 
them until now. He has kept a 
diary, which he told me will fill two 


NO. 


“ Fouette cocher, et me voici sur 
le chemin,” was my exclamation as, 
carpet bag in hand, I jumped into 
a voiture, last Wednesday morning, 
and rolled away from my lodging, 
in the Rue Bonaparte, towards the 
chemin de fer d’Orlvans, 

After traversing the immense 
plains which form part of the prin- 
cipal grain producing country. of 
France, we reached Orleans about 
half-past 10, A. M. The coun- 
try around is level, low and damp, 
without being marshy, and would 
be much improved by ditching, 
of which I saw no signs. This 
soil is alluvial, light and sandy 
with a very small proportion of 
clay of a darkish color, rendered 
grey by the great abundance of 
small quartz pebbles which every- 
where cover the surface. It is from 
one to three feet in depth, as well 
as I could determine from the rail- 
road cuts, with a subsoil of sand, 
largely mixed with lime, under 
which is found, at a distance of 
from five to fifteen feet, the lime- 
stone rock—the same which forms 
the celebrated Paris basin. It was 
April the 16th, and the thermome- 
ter stood at 49} deg. at half-past 
8 A.M. This, however, was cold 
for the season, yet lilies were in 
bloom, and the trees and vines 
budding everywhere. 

The department of Loire, in 
which the town is situated, has, be- 
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printed volumes, and promised to 
show it to me, but I have not seen 
him recently. The fitting up and 
publication of this diary would be 
no mean literary speculation, in 
these autobiographical days of ours; 
not, however, that I myself could 
be tempted to undertake so glorious 
an enterprise. 


Borveavx, April 21st. 


sides its fields of grain, 36,341 hec- 
tare planted in vines, which pro- 
duce a yearly average of 1,200,000 
hectolitres of wine. These wines 
do not rank among the vins fins, 
as, indeed, do none in the whole 
region of country on the Orleans 
and Poitiers route, between Paris 
and Bordelais. 

After breakfast, I asked my land- 
lord for the address of the princi- 
pal vigneron in the neighborhood ; 
and, half an hour afterwards, found 
myself pulling the bell at the door 
of M. Cabart, the Mayor of St. 
Jean de Bray, a village near Or- 
leans. I was ushered into the par- 
lor by Madame, and, in a moment, 
found myself in the presence of the 
Mayor, a handsome middle aged 
man, in a blouse, and shod with 
sabots. His toilet surprised me not 
a little, as the neat black silk dress 
of Madame, and her manners, at 
once elegant and easy, had led me 
to expect something more in her 
husband’s appearance ; but, what- 
ever my astonishment, it was al- 
together eclipsed by the perplex- 
ity and bewilderment of the good 
Mayor, when I informed him that 
I had come to inquire after every 
thing pertaining to his vineyard. 
I relieved him from his dilemma, 
however, by saying that if he had 
no objection to showing me his 
vines and giving me the informa- 
tion that I wanted, I could explain 
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myself with much more facility 
when we were once in the vineyard. 

To this he assented with a charm- 
ing good nature, as he was really a 
good fellow, and a man of excel- 
lent understanding despite his blouse 
and sabots, for which [like him all 
the better. I passed a very pleas- 
ant hour in his vineyard, and learn- 
ed a great deal about his vines, of 
which I will endeavor to convey to 
you the principal ideas. 

The soil being on a direct level, 
there is no question about expo- 
sure. The particular species of vine 
is the Auvergnat, one of the family of 
Pinot, of which [ shall say more 
when I visit Burgundy and Cham- 
paigne. The species of vine is a 
subject of prime importance, as you 
will readily see, when I tell you 
that more than 2,000 varieties have 
been collected at the gardens of the 
Luxembourg at Paris,and have been 
studied, classified and named. Of 
these, but four kinds are from 
America—the Scuppernong, Isabel- 
la, Catawba, and somebody’s Ma- 
deira. In the fall, the vigneron se- 
lects the branch of that year’s 
growth which he thinks most fit for 
his purpose, and cuts it off exactly 
where the wood of that year’s growth 
joins with the wood of last year. 
There exists here a ring called the 
“talon,” from which the root springs. 
These twigs are made into bundles 
and buried during the winter. In 
May they are dug up and the roots 
are found to be sprouted and the 
eyes swollen and white. They are 
then planted in holes, made with a 
sharp iron, to the depth of six to 
ten inches, in rows three feet by 
three. In the second fall after 
their planting, they are trimmed 
down to three eyes, or about four 
inches from the ground. This pro- 
cess of trimming is continued for 
five years, when the vine is pruned 
into a gnarled stump from three to 
four inches in height, and from 


three-quarters to two inches thick. 
In the fifth year it commences to 
produce, and the fruit is always 
borne by wood of one year’s growth, 
which is a single twig growing on 
the stump I have described. 

The one nearest the ground is 
left for this purpose, when they 
trim in autumn, and is cut off at 
the length of three feet ; when the 
vine is very vigorous, they some- 
times leave as many as two other 
shoots of three or four eyes. The 
fundamental principle of the cul- 
ture is to make the vine produce as 
near the ground as possible. This 
is assisted in another way. In the 
spring, as soon as they have stuck 
the stakes on which the vine is 
trained, (they are about the size 
and in every respect similar to our 
sticks for pea vines,) they bend the 
twig into a circle and attach it, so 
as to bring the extremity near the 
ground. This is done when the 
buds are swelling, and they say its 
object is to prevent the sap from 
rising; but as it is now known that 
the first motion of the sap is down- 
wards, this is not the correct rea- 
son. But the result is that the 
lower buds develope equally with 
the upper ones, when this system 
is followed, which proves that it is 
not the relative position of the bud 
on the stem which effects their de- 
velopment, but that there is proba- 
bly a difference in the upper strata 
of air, as discovered by Guy Lus- 
sac, viz: that the upper strata is 
always positively electrified, in ref- 
erence to one that is lower, or the 
difference in the reflection or evap- 
oration from the earth, &c. The 
vines are pulled up when they 
reach the age of twenty-five years, 
the ground planted for five years 
in oats, wheat, &c., and more vines 
again set out, 

The yearly working consists of 
four labours; the first in the fall, 
after the vintage, when the ground 
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is shovelled up into beds six inches 
high between the alternate rows of 
vines; in March, the beds are 
changed, that is, made in the alter- 
nate rows which were left in the 
fall. The manuring, which is done 
once in five years, takes place 
at this time. The manure is placed 
between the beds in April, and 
these are thrown on it in May. The 
beds are shifted again in July, which 
constitutes the last working. Be- 
sides this, there is only what is 
called the “accolage,” which con- 
sists in fastening the shoots to the 
stakes, when the vine has fully 
shot and the blooms have fallen— 
about June. 

M. Cabart told me that a man 
and his wife could tend six to seven 
acres, but, at harvest, it would re- 
quire a much larger force. The 
great labor is the trimming, which 
occurs in the fall as I have said. 
Of course this applies only to the 
Orleanais. In every district the 
culture differs. The wine here, 
when the vintage is good, does not 
sometimes exceed a few sous the 
litre in price. I was struck by 
the number of little white snails 
that covered everything. There 
were three or four in every vine, and 
they were so numerous that you 
would notice them even in passing 
in the cars, They eat the young 
buds, but do not do much harm. 

The next morning I took the 
cars for Blois, and got there to a 9 
o'clock breakfast. The country 
continues much the same as at Or- 
leans, but begins to be hilly; in 
deed, Blois is built upon a nest of 
little hills, washed by the Loire, a 
rapid river, about 200 yards in 
breadth here. We have still the 
limestone, but the soil is red. 

I set out after breakfast for the Cha- 
teau Chambord, about twelve miles 
off, We skirted the Loire for eight 
miles, on a dam ‘from ten to thirty 
feet high, and wide enough on top 
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for three carriages to pass abreast. 
This embankment extends also for 
many miles below Blois; it is said 
to have been commenced by the 
Romans. At present it is sadly 
out of repair, and does not protect 
the surrounding country from inun- 
dations. After leaving this dam, 
we passed through vine plantations. 
The wine they yield is of an infe- 
rior quality, and all white. From 
what M. Cabart told me, I was pre- 
pared to believe this as soon as 
saw the vines. They are planted 
the same distance as in the Loiret, 
but the stump or stalk is allowed 
to grow to the height of from one to 
one and a half feet, and several large 
limbs are suffered to remain on it. 
Whenever the “taille” or trim- 
ming is defective in this region, to 
that extent, I am informed, wine is 
always white. However, the white 
wine of Bourray produced here, I 
think, is much superior to the red 
wine of Beaugency, generally es- 
the best of the Orleans 
wines. They were driving down 
the “ echalas,” or stakes, as we pass- 
ed, and I observed that they had 
performed’ an operation which is 
not customary at Orleans, but com- 
mon enough in other parts, the 
“ dechaussement” of the vines; 
which consists in digging away the 
dirt from the roots of the vine to 
the depth of four or five inches, 
It has two effects—it retards the 
budding till the frosts are past, and 
cuts away the superficial roots, of 
which the French agriculturists 
seem to have great horror. They 
insist strenuously upon the roots 
taking deep. 

A gentleman on the car told me 
that when the strata of lime rock 
were placed vertically, the vine and 
grapes grew well, however close 
the rock was to the surface, while, 
when the strata was horizontal, 
they did not succeed at all, because 
the roots would not penetrate. In 
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the former case he said he had 
known the roots of Lucerne to be 
traced to the depth of 20 feet. He 
said too, of Lucerne, that, when 
once sown, it lasted for eight years. 
The trefoil, however, which resem- 
bles it very much, must be sown 
every year. 

I got out of the vehicle—I real- 
ly do not know what to call it, the 
people here say it is a cabriolet-— 
to talk with one of the vignerons, 
who told me the vines he was stak- 
ing were fifteen years old, while 
those on the side were a hundred, 
but that the young were better— 
just as young men and young horses 
are better than old! 7 

The Chateau of Chambord is a 
royal castle, built by Francis I, and 
now nominally the property of 
Henry V. of France, or, as he is 
called, the Count de Chambord.— 
The august Count, however, has 
nothing to do with his property, of 
which the State appropriates the 
rents to making repairs. I was a 
little surprised to hear the people 
speaking of him every where as 
Henri V. It reminds me of an 
old cicerone showing where the gov- 
ernment had covered the Bourbon 
arms with painting in a church, 
while he informed us with a shrug 
that the paint could very easily be 
washed off. 

I stopped the next day at Poi- 
tiers, having passed Tours without 
resting. The formation continues 
the same, except that the sand and 
lime come to the surface in many 
places, and in others the soil is so 
thin as to be barren. The country 
is hilly, and the climate warmer. 
I have fairly reached the middle of 
spring. The vines around Poitiers 
have, for the most part, been pull- 
ed up during the last forty years, 
and grain planted, which pays bet- 
ter. The only singularity in the 
culture of what remains is, that in- 
stead of having stakes (which, are 
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one grand item of cost in French 
vineyards) the bearing twigs are 
bent and their extremities stuck in 
the ground. 

Not to speak of the three great 
battles, the Roman remains, and 
the ancient churches of Poitiers, the 
most singular thing I met with 
here was a Druidical remain, situ- 
ated on a hill at some distance from 
the town. It consisted of a flat 
oval rock, fifteen by twenty feet 
large, and three feet thick, resem- 
bling the top of an old fashioned 
table, raised on smaller rocks, set 
up perpendicularly to about the 
height of a man’s breast. One 
end has given way, and only three 
of the legs, or supports, are stand- 
ing. Some think it an altar, but 
who knows but that these old mys- 
tics might have practiced gigantic 
table tipping here. 

What, even more than this, in- 
terested me on the next morning (a 
market day,) was the sight of the 
peasants crowding from the country. 
The young people of both sexes 
are handsome, especially the girls, 
who are remarkable for their deli- 
cate feet and hands; but as they 
grow older, poverty and distress 
write deep lines upon their faces. 
It is singular to stand in a crowd of 
this sort and observe how distinct- 
ly all the grades of poverty are 
marked; not in the dress, but in 
the very expressions of the middle- 
aged persons. There is no mistak- 
ing, for a moment, the slovenly 
servant girl for the peasant in her 
market dress and clean face. The 
former is civilized; she has had 
meat once a day; while the knot- 
ted features of the other tells at 
once of those struggles, moral and 
physical, for bread; that force of 
habits and acts, which deface and 
deform nature itself; a sort of 
education not so much to deprav- 
ity as to deterioration. Montes- 


quieu says that the young Jewesses 
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were rendered lovely by the divine 
hope each cherished that she might 
be the mother of the Messiah. So, 
too, the young peasant girl of Poi- 
tiers, with her quaint old fashioned 
‘bonnet’ (cap) inspired by coquet- 
ry, and all the impulses of a heart 
whose destiny is not determined, is 
beautiful; but some bright day 
when her fate shapes itself, and in- 
evitable toil and penury stand before 
her, these, like two demons, trans- 
form the fresh young girl into the 
withered crone, while health and 
strength, increasing every day, does 
for her acquired ugliness what was 
never yet done for natural loveli- 
ness—embalms and preserves it— 
in the mummy state! Apropos of 
the caps of the peasant women, I 
have seen nothing that pleased me 
more in the way of dress. They 
have been worn for centuries by 
their ancestors, and you will see 
correct pictures of them in Froisart. 

Last night I reached Bordeaux, 
and went this morning to see the 
races; an undertaking which I con- 
sider by no means the least peril 
ous of my adventures. I mounted 
on the top of an omnibus (my only 
chance) and squeezed in between 
two rough looking workmen.— 
Scarcely was I seated and all re- 
treat cut off, than I perceived under 
the dirt that covered the hands of 
my compagnons de voyage the un- 
mistakable diagnostics of the itch, 
by no means a pleasant discovery 
when one is on a pleasure excur- 
sion. Just then, happily, I was 
thinking of the Romans, of that 
great people, who had not only 
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left in these then remote regions 
memorials of their dominion, such 
as walls and ditches, but had given 
names to most of the cites that exist 
at the present time. Then I thought 
of Cesar, and how it says, “ Cesar 
in Gallia summa diligentia venit.” 
which the French boy translates: 
“ Cesar having the itch—la gale— 
rode on the top of the diligence ;” 
by this antiquarian reflection I 
found that my friends had a classi- 
cal right to their seats, Nor had 
we gone far before I felt an admi- 
ration for these poor fellows. They 
exhibited all the boyish glee of 
urchins who had escaped floggings ° 
and books for the day. No jeal- 
ousy, no selfishness, no envy—they 
clapped their hands with delight 
when the rich man’s Victoria dash- 
ed by our miserable equipage ; 
they pointed out to each other the 
trees in bloom and the pretty little 
luxurious villas that skirted the 
road, crying “voyez quelle jolie 
maison, quel arbre! quel arbre ! 
qu’ il est magnifique; Oh! que 
cest charmant.” And when the 
rich man’s dog fell into a ditch by 
mishap, instead of exhibiting exul- 
tation at the accident, they said 
sympathizingly “ pauvrechien /” 

To-morrow I will deliver my 
letters of introduction. One of 
them is to the largest wine mer- 
chant in Bordeaux, M. Guestier. 
He pays yearly £300,000 duties on 
the wine he sends to England 
alone. In a few days I hope to be 
au courant with the culture in Me- 
doc, the most perfect in the world 
of wines. 


NO. VI.—VINE GROWING IN FRANCE, 


I believe I closed my last by say- 
ing I was about to deliver my let- 
ters of introduction to M. Guestier, 
pair de France, Proprietaire in 
the Medoe, and the largest nego- 


Borpgavx, France, April 29, 


ciant of wines in Bordeaux, if not 
in the world. I did so, and no 
sooner had M. Guestier read the 
letter and found out my object, 
than he at once placed his chateau 
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of Beycheville in the Medoe, his 
servants, carriage, horses, kitchen 
and all at my disposal, and gave 
me a letter to his “homme d’af- 
faires.” 

I accepted this kindness with the 
same freedom with which it was 
offered, and, the next morning, at 
6 o'clock, I took the steamer down 
the Gironde for the chateau of 
Beycheville, and the land of Me- 
doc, patria insigna Baccho. 

The Gironde, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Gironde and the 
Dordogne, about ten miles below 
Bordeaux is a large river, or, ra- 
ther, arm of the sea—as the water 
is salt. There is no current, and the 
tides rise from six to eight feet high. 
It is about two miles wide at the 
point where the two rivers unite 
to form it, and gradually widens 
as it approaches the sea, which is 
eighty miles distant. In color it 
resembles the salt water rivers I 
have seen on the coast of Georgia. 
The right-hand bank, as you de- 
scend, is lined with bluffs, rising 
about 200 feet from the water and 
composed of limestone rock, whence 
the building materials of Bordeaux 
and the surrounding country are 
drawn. 

This rock contains more sand 
than that which forms the Paris 
basin, and, consequently, is not so 
durable. It is soft when first dug 
up, but hardens on exposure. On 
the left hand—the great wine dis- 
trict of Medoc—the banks are low 
and marshy, the marshes sometimes 
running more than a mile inland 
and producing abundance of inter- 
mittent fever in autumn, as I was 
informed by Labarthe of Ludon. At 
104 A. M.I reached Beycheville. 
After nine months passed on steam- 
boats, railroads and in smoky cities, 
I found myself once more surround- 
ed by broad fields in the inidst of 
sunshine, flowers, and green trees, 
I felt my heart swell and my breast 


dilate with that indescribable sense 
of pleasure and gratitude with 
which a native of the country wel- 
comes again the presence of nature, 

When my step echoed as I cross- 
ed the paved vestibule and I en- 
tered the grand saloon, and looked 
up to the great beams of the ceil- 
ing, twisted with age, the immense 
old fire place, with its high, quaint- 
ly carved old mantle piece, the si- 
lence, the solitude, the prestige of 
age and nobility, gave back to me 
in an instant all my individuality, 
so long mixed with the thoughts, 
feelings and actions of other men. 
I felt at home. What can I say 
more ? 

[It will be long before I forget 
Beycheville and the kind attentions 
of M. Marlin, the “homme d’af- 
faires” of M. Guestier, a veteran 
who served in the peninsular cam- 
paign under the first Emperor, and 
an excellent vigneron; and the 
worthy Casteret, an old soldier and 
prefecteur des vignes by - inheri- 
tance, who twice a day (at meal 
time) did proper homage to the 
keen appetite which the unusual 
exercise and country air gave me, 
as he announced, with a military 
salute, “Monsieur est servi;” and 
how, in the morning, I jumped out 
of bed and ran upon the large 
stone terrace, to breathe the fresh 
breeze of spring and greet the ris- 
ing sun which glistened and spar- 
kled among the dewy flowers of 
the rich green prairie that sloped 
away towards the Gironde, which 
shone in the distance like a great sil- 
ver mirror ; and how, at night, the 
perfume of the lilacs and roses, 
with which the chateau is surround- 
ed, stole into my chamber to min- 
gle in my dreams, with the notes 
of the nightingale, which had just 
made her appearance from the 
south, and whose song I heard for 
the first time. But, delicious as 
these sensations were, it was for 
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other and more important purposes 
that I found myself at Beycheville, 
to wit, as you already know, to 
study the cultivation of the vine. 
This I did with all diligence, and 
succeeded in gathering many parti- 
culars which I hope may be of in- 
terest and importance to you, and 
of which I shall endeavor to com- 
municate to you as many as possi- 
ble in the space afforded by a 
letter. 

First of the climate. The Me- 
doc is cut in half by the 45th° 
of latitude. I extract from the 
Carte Agricole et Climatique de la 
France, of M. LaGendre Declay, 
the following observations made at 
Bordeaux : 

Ist. The predominant wind is 
northwest. 

2d. Days of rain yearly 74. 

3d. Extreme cold 17.8° below 
zero (Farh.) 

4th. Average of the thermome- 
ter from April to October, inclu- 
sive, 64.3°. 

For April the average is 55.2°; 
for October, 57.5°; July is the hot- 
test month and the average is 
71.8°. Dr. Labarthe told me that 
the extreme heat in summer was 
about 91. My thermometer stood, 
in the grand saloon at Beycheville, 
April 25th, 7 A. M., 54.5°; 1 P. 
M., 64.4°; 5 P. M., 62.6°, and the 
sun was so hot in the middle of the 
day, that I was forced to exchange 
my beaver for a straw hat. Fur- 
ther, the lilacs were commencing 
to shed their flowers, and the pea 
vines were of full size and full of 
blossoms, as were also the straw- 
berries. In comparing this climate 

with ours, we must not forget the 
long spell of cloudy weather, and 
fogs which prevail here at all sea- 
sons, and the hails of summer.— 
These are points of great impor- 
tance, but I can obtain no figures 
in reference to them, except only 
the fact that everywhere there are 
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insurance offices to insure the vines 
from the effects of the hails. 

Next comes the great question 
of soils, in regard to which it is 
difficult to give satisfactory infor- 
mation. The general appearance 
of the country is this: After leav- 
ing the rivers and the marshes, 
which consist of a stiff black allu- 
vial, containing sufficient sand, you 
reach the hills which do not rise 
more than 50 to 70 feet above the 
river. They stretch in long swells 
with level tops from the marshes 
to the Landes, a distance of from 
three to eight miles. They are the 
drift formation, lying on the ter- 
tiary limestone—sandy and _ filled 
with quartz pebbles, worn smooth 
and round, from the size of your 
fist to that of a pea; indeed the 
best vineyards, such as the Cha- 
teau Lafitte, look like piles of 
stones. The prevailing color is a 
dark grey, admitting innumerable 
shades. For Lafitte I find this 
among my notes: “Soil black 
strong, about 15 inches deep; sub- 
soil yellow, gravel and stoney, about 
16 feet in depth; in many places 
the subsoil consists of a conglome- 
rate formed of yellow gravel and 
stones, as hard as rock. It is called 
a liais and is found at the depth of 
from one foot to five. The stony 
grounds are esteemed the best.— 
While the quantity of the preduce 
is less, the quality is superior. The 
soil is everywhere, except where 
the sand renders it worthless, of an 
extreme hardness, so that the pick 
and the plough enter with difficulty ; 
but it is not tenacious, for when 
broken it crumbles readily.” I ex- 
tract the following figures from a 
report made on an attempt to con- 
struct an artesian well at the Cha- 
teau of Beycheville: “ one to twen- 
ty-two feet, soil, sand and gravel ; 
twenty-two to twenty-eight feet ma- 
rine calcareous stones, shelly, color 
grey, ochraceous in spots, with 
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with blackish points, texture une- 
qual, grained, sandy; twenty-eight 
to thirty-three feet marl, grey and 
brown, with atoms of mica, soft; 
thirty-three to thirty-five feet, cal- 
careous stone, aspect marly, me- 
dium hardness ; thirty-five to forty- 
three feet marl; forty-three to for- 
ty-five feet limestone, grey, slightly 
fetid and very hard.” 

They found continued alterna- 
tions of these formations, with, now 
and. then, clay, mixed with mica 
and lignite, until they reached a 
depth of 300 feet, without finding 
water in sufficient abundance, when 
the work was given up. 

The soil changes with astonish- 
ing rapidity as you pass from one 
spot to another. Within a few 
hundred yards of Lafitte, whose 
wine sells for 4,000 francs the ton, 
I saw a fellow hoeing up his vine- 
yards to make wine at 160 francs 
theton. I jumped out of the car- 
riage and took his hoe in my hand, 
and with the first stroke it pene- 
trated the soil with a facility which 
at once discovered the mystery.— 
His soil was sand and deprived of 
that hardness which I suppose in 
the good vineyards marks the pre- 
sence of cement, such as lime. 

Let no one suppose that the fine, 
high priced wines of the Medoc 
are grown upon strong beds of 
barren land, as some travellers have 
stated. Quite the contrary. At 
Leoville, whose wines are classed 
among the second glass, and whose 
reputation it was necessary to main- 
tain, [ observed the immense pains 
taken by the proprietors. On two 
or three acres the vine had failed 
at the age of 18 years from an 
exhausted soil. To remedy this, 
the ground was covered during two 
or three years with a stratum of 
greyish green clay five inches thick, 
on the top of which was again 
placed from one to three inches of 


black swamp mud. The ground 
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was then dug up to the depth of 
twenty inches, and six inches of 
this artificial surface soil placed at 
the bottom. The lands which I 
have mentioned are extensive san- 
dy pine-barrens, reaching from the 
hills to the sea. The swamps or 
marshes produce wine in great 
abundance, are strongly tenacious, 
of a black color, and yield about 
six tons to the acre. It does not 
sell for more than 160 frances to 
500 franes the ton, and is called 
“vin ordinaire.” The hills pro- 
duce from a half to three tons per 
acre, which sell from 1,000 to 4,000 
franes the ton ; the quality advane- 
ing as the quantity decreases, and 
these changing with soils; the 
highest quality and least quantity 
coming from vineyards where the 
soil is most strong and driest. The 
last property, that of dryness, is 
very highly esteemed. Until with- 
in the last few years, drainage was 
not practiced here, and even now 
when they have commenced to em- 
ploy pipes and covered ditches, the 
subsoil at three feet is found every- 
where moist, and in ditches four 
feet deep the water runs all the 
year. Perhaps it is owing to this 
fact and to the reflection of heat 
from the stones which assists the 
grape to mature, that the elevated 
strong lands are so highly valued. 
Here is an extract that I made 
from the books at Beycheville, re- 
lating to two pieces of ground in 
the same vineyard. The wine is 
of the 4th class, and brings now 
about 2,000 frances the ton. In 
1831 it was sold at 1,000 francs 
the ton. 

“Cut, called Lamps—soil dry and. 
large stones—ufrage carbonet san- 
vignon—extent 3 hectares, 79 ares, 
69 centiares (nearly 9.4 acres, price 
59,774 francs.” “Cut called Ro- 


bin, soil moveable, stones small, ex- 
tent 1 hectare, 11 ares 65 centiares 
(nearly 23 acres,) value 25,678 frs.” 
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But to proceed to the culture. 
When the plants have obtained a 
certain age, varying from sixty to 
one hundred years, ordinarily, and 
are found to be exhausted, they are 
removed in this manner: At the 
trimming in the fall, the requisite 
number of twigs are selected, and 
taken from the vines, in the months 
of November to January, to form 
the new plants. They are cut 
about a yard long and 4 inch in 
thicknsss. They are kept, during 
winter, buried in the ground in 
some sheltered spot. The first of 
April they are brought to the place 
where the laborers are preparing 
the ground for the plantation, and 
if they are found very dry, they are 
placed in water ten or fifteen days, 
or, as is most usual, they are placed 
in a ditch, and covered with dirt 
for about one foot, where they rest 
till planted. The ring, called the 
“talon,” formed by the junction of 
the old and new wood, is not con- 
sidered indispensable here as in the 
Orleanais. It is left, or not, as it 
suits, and is sometimes cut off when 
they are setting out the cuttings. 

The preparation of the soil for 
the plantation is an immense labor. 
They commence in the winter by 
pulling up the old vine stalks, after 
which they pass a harrow over the 
ground to efface the old furrows; 
in the beginning of April they com- 
mence the plantation, which is done 
by opening a ditch the length of 
the field to be planted, twenty- 
inches deep, and three feet wide. 
Men, with picks, go ahead grub- 
bing into the hard stone soil—an 
operation frequently quite difficult. 
They are followed by others with 
the “pioche,” who complete what 
the picks have begun, and were 
followed in their turn by men with 
shovels, who threw up the dirt 
which has been loosened, and mould 
the sides of the ditch. This ditch, 
which reaches across the vineyard, 
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receives the cuttings, which are 
placed upright in it, three feet apart, 
and is immediately filled up by an- 
other ditch of the same width and 
depth, cut parallel to it, the soil of 
which is reversed into the first, and 
so on, until the whole vineyard is 
ditched or trenched, and planted. 
A half bushel of stable manure is 
usually placed around each cutting 
when set in the trench. 

I saw eleven workmen engaged 
in planting, and was told that 294 
yards in length was their daily task. 
The plantation is finished about the 
beginning of May. The young 
plants are cut off at from three to 
four buds above the ground; espa- 
liers are constructed, and they re- 
ceive their first working in May 
with the plough, and are afterwards 
tended like other vines. The espa- 
lier, to which the vines are trained, 
is formed of stakes 25 inches in 
length, which are driven ten inches 
into the ground. Along the top 
of these stakes are attached rods, 
called lattes, by means of withes of 
willow. There are three stakes to 
a vine, one for the trunk and one 
for each thigh. They have recent- 
ly commenced the practice of soak- 
ing these stakes in sulphate of cop- 
per before using them, in order to 
make them last longer; the wood 
being an item of considerable im- 
portance here. 

There are other modes of plant- 
ing, but not in general use, such as 
“la plantation a la barre,” when 
the ground is turned up as in the 
case I have described, but that had 
condemned him to labor, to bless 
and assist those labors. Who more 
than the tiller of the soil, lives in 
the presence of the Almighty ? 

As soon as I had made the tour 
of the celebrated vineyard of Cha- 
teau Margaux, where I saw an im- 
mense operation in process, to wit: 
from a spot of seven acres in extent, 
where the limestone crops out, they 
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were removing the soil and grub- 
bing up the rock with pick-axes, in 
order to remove that also. I took 
voiture for the village of Ludon, 
some eight miles distant, to deliver 
my letter to Dr. Labarthe, who, 
after making me taste his wires 
(among which was some Chateau 
Margaux of °47 worth 6,000 franes 
the ton, for besides his profession 
he is mayor of Ludon, proprietor 


‘of considerable vineyards and nego- 


ciant of wines), introduced me to 
the culture of the “vignes des pa- 
lus,” or vines on swamp lands, of 
which more hereafter. At the 
same time he showed me the man- 
ner in which the artificial propaga- 
tion of leeches was conducted; at 
one time a very lucrative business, 
but at present destroyed by the 
great competitiou. The manner 
of feeding the leeches is singular. 
They buy a worn-out horse, which 
costs from 80 to 100 francs, and 
drive the poor beast into the marsh 
where the leeches are kept; in an 
instant his legs are attacked by the 
thousands of these veracious ani- 


mals, which, in a longer or shorter 
time, varying with the strength of 
the poor brute, finish by bleeding 
him to death. 

The same evening I made my 
way back to Bordeaux. The next 
morning I called upon M. Gues- 
tier, to return my thanks to him, 
when he took occasion to increase 
my obligations to him by hav- 
ing me conducted through his im- 
mense wine cellars. He afterwards 
introduced me to M. Lomjet, 
the principal white wine broker of 
Bordeaux, who carried me next day 
through Sauterne and the white 
wine country, and gave me a letter 
to M. Orsibat, “negotiant a Li- 
bourne,” where I went to-day for the 
purpose of visiting the vineyards of 
St. Emilion. M. Guestier has like- 
wise given me three most valuable 
letters to gentlemen engaged in 
the cultivation and fabrication of 
wines. The kindness of M. Gues- 
tier is such as I had never expected 
to receive except at the hands of a 
Southern planter, and I feel under 
the greatest obligation to him. 





A THOUGHT. 


The rose that’s bent with summer rain, 
Or filled with early dew, 
Sheds richer perfume o’er again, 
And glows with lovelier hue. 
The pearly drops that light within 
Its leafy chalice rest, 
But fresher beauties for it win, 
Its fragrant charms attest. 


So, hearts bow’d down with weight and care, 
Or crushed by bitter grief, 
Shew clearer what their virtues are, 
While waiting for relief; 
Each tender sigh is sweet, that springs 
From hearts by sorrow riven; 
If on its parting breath it brings 
Some dearer hope of Heaven. 
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THE VOICE, THE HAND, AND THE SILHOUETTE. 


Continued. 


THE MANUSCRIPT. 


“ My physician has just left me; 
he says that I cannot live the week 
out. Well, lam ready. Let me 
see—to-day is Monday. Four, per- 
haps five days more! I have seat- 
ed myself here in my arm chair, at 
twenty minutes past two o’clock, 
for the purpose of recording, while 
my little remnant of life continues 
unexhausted, what has passed under 
my observation during the last six 
months. It will be a dreadful me- 
moir! I will deposit it, with a 
letter I received last week, in the 
stove. Yes, I received it last week ; 
but it was written three weeks ago, 
the night previous to his decease, 
and when he knew he would surely 
die the nextday. Strange mortal! 
I shudder to think of him. He 
possessed secrets, the revelation of 
which would have carried this 
world a century onward. It may 
be asked why I did not make 
these disclosures at once before the 
proper officers; knowing, as I must 
have known, the perplexing uncer- 
tainty which has embarrassed the 
public. How could I, when I have 
not been able to speak above a 
whisper, since that fearful day, and 
at least three fourths of my time is 
claimed by this racking cough? 
But I will write, and, if the Doctor 
is not wrong in his proguosis, I 
I have no time to spare. I will 
write it in the English language, 
and place it in the stove. The new 
lodger cannot fail to discover it. 
Let him have it translated for the 
students of Giessen, that they may 
be able todo justice to the charac- 
ter of Winther; but I wish the 
original to be sent to Archibald 


McDonald, at Edinburgh, No. 61 
Princess-street ; for, although he 
heard the Voice, and saw the Hand, 
he did not see the Silhouette, nor 
learn its mournful history ! 

“In giving a hasty sketch of my 
life antecedent to my arrival at 
Giessen, it is sufficient to state that 
I never knew my parents—never 
had a brother, nor a sister. The 
foundation of my character rested 
upon the certainty that I was pos- 
sessed of inexhaustable wealth. I 
never took the trouble to ascertain 
the extent of my possessions; I was 
satisfied with the fact that no ap- 
plication, however extravagant, for 
money was ever refused me. What 
was the consequence? Ruin. I 
was enticed into gambling, and all 
its train of varied dissipation.— 
Heavens! what a course I have 
run! My cheeks burn. Is it for 
shame, or is it the hectic flush? I 
am bent like an old man—lI stoop. 
Is it the posture of imploring hu- 
mility, or is it the amende honora- 
ble required, by nature, of a frame 
which has perverted blessings into 
vurses ? 

I am a native of Louisiana, and 
New Orleans was the theatre of 
my recklessness. I will mention 
only one incident, out of the thou- 
sand follies and dangers attending 
my career, not only because it 
forced me to leave for Europe, but 
also on account of the curious con- 
nection it. has with certain passa- 
ges in the enclosed letter. It hap- 
pened one fine moon-light night in 
April. My favorite gambling sa- 
loon was in the second story of a 
wing running back into a garden. 
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We had to ascend from the room 
below (a bar room) by a spiral 
stair case, coiled like a snake around 
acolumn. To this place I turned 
my steps late at night, wearied with 
revelry, in the expectation of de- 
riving some amusement from the 
faro table. Of course, I lost large- 
ly, but my attention was soon di- 
verted from my own game by the 
extraordinary success of a man on 
the other side of the table, and im- 
mediately opposite to the place [ 
occupied. It was not the simple 
fact of success, that forced me to 
regard him. It was rather a sus- 
picion, in which all the by-standers 
participated, that he possessed rules 
which enabled him to determine 
with certainty when he could win. 
Emboldened by curiosity and in- 
toxication, I charged the stranger 
with employing a secret that placed 
his adversaries completely within 
his power, and appealed to him to 
divulge it. He smiled, and drew 
his feet up upon the bottom of his 
chair, placing at the same moment 
his hands upon the table. This 
conduct incensed me, as I thought 
he assumed the posture in deri- 
sion, but | soon had reason to know 
that it was a preparation for a 
spring. In answer to my appeal, 
he commenced a train of mathe- 
matical reasoning, which rivited 
the attention of the company. His 
demonstrations were simple and 
conclusive. It is, however, alto- 
gether unnecessary for me to waste 
my precious time in exhibiting his 
formulz ; because, by withholding 
the solution of one point having a 
final bearing upon the result we so 
much desired, he rendered all he 
had said to us utterly useless. We 
were tantalized into desperation. 
I remember that I drew a pistol 
and presented it at the stranger’s 
breast; while the others rushed 
upon him with the intention of em- 
ploying violence to compel him to 
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a disclosure. With the slightest 
exertion conceivable, he sprang 
from his seat high above my head, 
and descended with both hands 
upon my shoulders. Instantly 
bringing his knees to his elbows, 
he vaulted from me to the window 
and disappeared. The persons in 
the room were amazed at this feat; 
but I—oh, the sensation of sink- 
ing as my body gave way under 
the reaction of his bound! I fell 
upon the floor. My _ breathing 
became laborious. A_ gurgling 
sound accompanied the respiratory 
movements, and I tasted blood. 
They carried me home insensible, 
and how long I lay in this condi- 
tion, no one ever informed me. I 
rallied from extreme prostration, 
struggling against a croaking, in- 
efficient cough that confined itself 
within my chest, without sufficient 
force to dislodge the blood, which 
continually oozed up my 
tongue. The physicians at length 
triumphed. I got up and stagger- 
ed about the streets. It was the 
middle of June, when I was, one 
morning, notified of the determi- 
nation of my friends to send me to 
Europe. I was told that the pro- 
per arrangements had been made 
with various banking houses in 
Great Britain and on the Conti- 
nent—there was to be no limit to 
my expenses. I was accompanied 
to New York, and then placed 
under the care of the Captain of 
the steamer Great Western. It 
did seem as if my friends were 
anxious to get rid of me. God 
forgive them! The voyage across 
the Atlantic was a quick and a 
pleasant one. I was decidedly 
benefitted by it. One morning, (I 
think it was the first of July,) I 
arose and walked upon deck. We 
were within a league of the coast of 
Wales, with the mountains piled up 
before us in great beauty. It was 


over 


then that I, for the first time, felt that 
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regret which has preyed upon me 
up to this moment—regret for time 
thrown away in sensuality, whem I 
had the power to unroll such a 
vast scroll of beauty, as there un- 
folded ‘itself at every turn of the 
steamer’s wheels. A simple truth, 
to which I had _ been strangely 
blind, flashed upon me like a reve- 
lation, that every man, long before 
the establishment of his character, 
has implanted in him a cogent love 
for the beautiful, a disgust for the 
low and hideous. Let him follow 
the impulses which direct him to 
the contemplation of Nature; every 
thrill of pleasure will open a new 
vista through the endless variety ; 
and the Virtues will beckon him to 
“come up higher.” But should 
he, by that mysterious infatuation 
so indefinitely signified in the word 
temptation, stumble into the monot- 
ony of the Hideous, the only alter- 
nations will be the frenzy of ex- 
cess and the aching void of satiety ; 
while his retreat is obscured by a 
hundred rampant and often uncon- 
querable vices. It amazes me to 
think of the abject uniformity mark- 
ing the routine of the reprobate. The 
scenes of drunkenness are the same 
every day, and everywhere. The 
temples of gambling in New Or- 
leans do not differ from those in 
New York or London. The same 
cold apathetic being presides in all 
of them—there is observable the 
same horrible perversion of sympa- 
thy into mere curiosity, when the 
unfortunate commit their acts of 
desperation. But the admirer of 
God’s works has his course forever 
upwards; and finds that the scenes 
through which he moves are sus- 
ceptible of no variations, which the 
eye, in its wonderful contrivance, 
cannot refer to the sensorium as 
distinct pleasures. The Welch 


mountains direct him to the High- 
lands of Scotland; and the delight 
in the 


which rewards his stroll 
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Parks of London, becomes a foun- 
dation for the pleasures to be ga- 
thered in the Garden of Plants, and 
the Elysian Fields of Paris. Oh, 
when I left Liverpool and passed 
the Isle of Man—when I saw the 
Ailsa Craig rising up from the 
yater, with the gulls fluttering 
about its natural minarets, and 
watched the looming of the Isle of 
Bute and Arran; when the morn- 
ing sun rolled up the mist like a 
curtain to display the panorama of 
the Clyde, and I knew not where 
to turn my eyes, at one time en- 
ticed towards the North by the 
brown hills, and at another diverted 
towards the South by the green 
carpeting of a meadow dotted with 
cattle ; and when I saw a little pri- 
vate boat dart from the bank to 
convey a gentleman from the steam- 
er on his return to his home, and 
watched him, in the exuberance of 
health and contentment, following 
the path along a hedge of blossom- 
ing thorn, while his neat white 
house peered cunningly at him 
through the copse—oh, I wept like 
a boy, and, in the bitterness of my 
soul, cursed the Imp of the Per- 
verse that had led me astray. 

But the rapid succession of beau- 
ties exhilarated, strengthened me. 
We passed Dumbarton Castle, and 
my enlivened fancy detected a 
proud austerity in the old ruin, 
which others did not see, as if the 
crag exulted in being the guardian 
of Wallace’s sword. | 

At length we arrived at Edin- 
burg. There, stimulated, revived 


‘by the scenes around me, recalling 


so much of history and romance; 
parsing now and then before the 
seat of Jeffrey, or the house of 
McKenzie, and musing, in the quiet 
evening, upon the dwelling where 
Allan Ramsay lived and wrote his 
“Gentle Shepherd,” I felt such a 
spring of returning health that I 
began to hope my repentance had 
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not been too late. I determined to 
extend my rambles—to make a 
tour of the Highlands. While 
preparing for this expedition I fell 
upon the plan of employing the 
works of Sir Walter Scott as guide 
books in my travels. But the pro- 


ject was cruelly frustrated. I had 


placed the “ Lady of the Lake” in 
my knapsack, consequent to the 
selection of Loch Katrine as the 
first route in my romantic journeys. 
It struck me, however, that I would 
be doing myself injustice to leave 
Edinburgh without consulting some 
of the eminent physicians con- 
nected with the University. It 
was in conformity then with this 
notion and the instructions of my 
friends, that I appointed an hour 
for Professor Alison and Dr. Crai- 
gie to visit me. They were punc- 
tual. I had enclosed for each a 
fee that ensured a prompt atten- 
dance. I met them with a confi- 
dent smile, for, excepting a strange 
sensation in my chest, a sensation 
of insufficiency, I felt as well as I 
had ever done in my days of health. 
They examined me carefully by 
percussion and auscultation, carry- 
ing on their conversation with 
each other in the Latin language. 
After a half hour’s consultation, 
Dr. Craigie turned to me, and said 
in a broad Highland idiom : 

“Fly for your life.” 

I staggered back stupefied, and 
giddy with amazement. 

“Fly,” I repeated. “ Where? 
Why ?” 

“ Any where,” he answered, “ to 


the south—to Maieira, to Italy.” 


The first Scotch mist that enve- 
lopes our city in the approaching 
fall will strike you dead.” 

They left the apartment. The 
strange feeling within me rose up 
like a spectre, and told me they 
were right—that my excesses had, 
long ago, lodged the fatal train in 
my constitution, the mine having 


been sprung by the shock I re- 
ceived in the gambling saloon. I 
paced my room that whole even- 
ing like a convict, until, in an 
agony, I sank down and cried 
aloud : 

“ Then I will die in Naples!” 

I remained but a night in Lon- 
don. It was a matter of only elev- 
en hours across the British Chan- 
nel, and I put my foot upon the 
soil of France at Boulogne. Two 
days afterwards I occupied the 
whole of the coupé in the diligence. 
I paid a most extravagant price for 
it, but I was determined to be 
alone. I lolled upon my cushions, 
and looked out on the beautiful 
country through which we were 
passing. It was Picardy—green 
with its vineyards and wheat fields, 
and bounded by an undulating 
horizon studdel with wind-mills. 
At a stopping place I saw a burly 
Englishman point towards a forest, 
and say to his companion, “ there 
was fought the battle of Cressy.” 

Is it possible that man can never 
forget an outrage, which nature 
has forgiven centuries ago? Every 
little daisy shakes its head in the 
evening breeze, to persuade the 
traveller that no battle was ever 
fought there. Even the recent 
frown spot of Waterloo has un- 
bent itself into smiles; and now, 
there is nothing there to make one 
shudder but the mounds and mon- 
uments erected by national vanity. 
And the flowers, the gallant little 
flowers, wink at you as you pass, as 
if to say, “ hush! do not betray us, 
—we will, with the aid of the ivy, 
cover them up yet!” Why, the 
wheat, which I am told, revenged 
itself for the trampling it received 
that day, by fattening upon the 
gore which soaked into the soil, 
and attained, for years afterwards, 
a disgusting height—the wheat 
has drunk up all the blood and 
come down to its natural size, while 
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man must pick up every bullet 
from the field, to aid him in perpe- 
tuating the horror of that great 
carnage. 

aris. 

I threw down a hundred francs 
before Andral and bought a confir- 
mation of my doom.” 

The handwriting of the manu- 
script had gradually become more 
careless until the last page was al- 
most illegible. In fact there is 
evidence (a large blot) that the 
pen fell from the writer’s hand. 
The continuation below, is com- 
menced with boldness and distinct- 
ness, a circumstance favoring the 
opinion that he must have taken 
repose. The omission of ten months 
in» the narrative shows, also, that 
the author did not remember where 
he had left off, and that he had 
neglected to review what was pre- 
viously written. ] 

“Ten months spent in Naples 
had manifestly improved my con- 
dition. I felt able to undertake a 
journey to the Alps. [ marked out 
for myself a route, through Sar- 
dinia, to Mount Blane, and left 
Italy ; with the intention, however, 
of returning to pass the next win- 
ter in its genial climate. One day, 
while toiling along a dark ravine 
in the Lepontine Alps, whither I 
had gone from Lake Maggiore, I 
came upon a group of German stu- 
dents disputing with an old French- 
man. They were standing near a 
deserted hut, a few paces in front 
of which was a frightful chasm. It 
was impossible to ascertain its 
depth, for it was veiled in darkness. 
The students were denying the pos- 
sibility of a feat which the French- 
man said had been achieved across 
this chasm. As soon as I ap- 
proached them, they appealed to 
me as umpire, 

“Some eighteen years ago,” said 
the Frenchman, “I passed through 
this defile when the hut here was 
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inhabited by an old man and a boy 
of fourteen or fifteen years. I was 
telling these gentlemen of a feat 
performed by this boy, the truth of 
which they deny. I take no offence 
at the denial ; and, I have no doubt, 
you will receive my account of it 
with the same mistrust. I should 
probably not believe it myself, hear- 
ing it from another. It was this: 
The lad had a goat of marvellous 
strength and sagacity. After pro- 
voking it to mischievous playful- 
ness, he vaulted at least five feet in 
the air, then descending, grasped 
the horns of the animal with his 
hands, and brought his knees upon 
his projecting elbows, so as to re- 
main poised in this perilous posi- 
tion until the goat bounded across 
the chasm.” 

The students, and the Frenchman 
himself, watched my counteance 
expecting a smile of incredulity ; 
but they gathered nearer to me, in 
astonishment, when they saw that 
I turned pale, and heard me ask 
with much anxiety: 

“Did you say, sir, that he brought 
his knees forward upon his elbows, 
and thus balanced himself?” 

“ Yes,” answered the Frenchman, 
“and the moment the goat obtained 
footing on the other side, the youth 
sprang back from its head across 
the chasm to the spot whence he 
started. I was speechless with 
amazement at this feat. Before I 
proceeded on my journey, however, 
I chided the old man for permitting 
his son to risk his life in such a 
frightful manner; but he replied 
with much indifference, ‘ Ludwig 
knows what he is about; you owe 
him a Louis d’or for stopping to 
look at him. I refused to give 
the youth encouragement in con- 
tinuing the practice of the feat, 
and left them. I cannot believe 
the lad was the old man’s son, else 
surely the affection natural to par- 
ents would have saved him from 
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the awful fate, which befell him; 
for, no doubt, his bones are now 
lying at the bottom of the chasm ; 
you see the hut is deserted.” 

“He lives!” I exclaimed with 
much earnestness, “ he still lives!” 

“ How, he lives?” they al! asked, 
“ you know that he lives?” 

“Yes. Listen to me and then 
tell me if you do not believe he is 
yet alive.” 

I recounted to them my adven- 
ture in the gambling house, and 
compared it with the Frene hman’s; 
pointing out the identity of action, 
in poising the body upon the 
hands, bringing forward the knees 
upon the strained elbows, and the 
resolution of the position into a 
bound communicating a powerful 
shock of reaction to the point of 
support. 

“ Ah, yes,” rejoined the French- 
man, “it seemed to me that no- 
thing but the proverbial strength 
residing in the neck of a goat, 
could have withstood the shock.” 

“ Did you observe nothing else 
remarkable in this youth 2” I en- 
quired. 

“No, I left, as I have already 
told you, without paying them any 
further attention.” 

The students became interested 
in me, and proposed that I should 
accompany them through Bavaria, 
on their return to Heidelberg. I 
was pleased with their manners. 
Indeed, their unaffected bluntness, 
their strong friendship for one 
another, their utter abandonment 
of care completely won me, and 
I joyfully accepted the invita- 
tion. 

“ At Ulm,” they said, “ you shall 
drink the best beer in the world, 
and at Heilbron you shall see the 
Iron Hand of Goetz Von Berli- 
chingen.” 

Parting company with the French- 
man, whose way led him in the di- 
rection of Innspruck, we shaped 


our course towards the lake of Con- 
stance, and, after a ramble of six 
weeks, arrived at Heidelberg. In- 
stead of returning to Italy, I im- 
prudently passed the winter among 
the students of this celebrated Uni- 
versity. I had every external ap- 
pearance of good health, and would 
have considered myself restored if 
that feeling of vacuity, which the 
deepest inspiration could not re- 
move, had not incessantly withered 
my hopes, forever directing me, 
like the genius of mortality, to my 
inevitable doom. I had nearly re- 
solved upon journeying back to Na- 
ples, when a student by the name 
of Muller laid before me a plan for 
removing every trace of my dis- 
ease. It was to accompany him to 
Giessen—become a pupil of the 
great chemist Liebig, and analyze 
substances containing iodine and 
bromine. He contended that the 
continual inhalation of these sub- 
stances in vapor, while my mind 
was elated with the beauties of sci- 
entific research, must surely change 
in the course of time the diseased 
condition of the lungs. The plan 
was so plausible that. I left Heidel- 
berg with Muller, and came to this 
town, Giessen, about the first of 
last March. 

It is here that my story proper- 
ly begins. 

It was my first day in Giessen. I 
sat down to dinner at the Einhorn 
by the side of a man, whose ap- 
pearance and manners captivated 
me at once. He spoke the Eng- 


lish language fluently ; and it was. 


not long before we were convers- 
ing intimately, and even confiden- 
tially. His name is Winther. At 
this moment—not two hundred 
paces from me—he is manacled in 
a room at the hospital. He raves, 
and I am distracted by his shrieks. 
With the wildest cries, he is ever 
exclaiming about the Voice, the 
Hand, and the Silhouette; and 
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charges me with cowardice, and as 
being an accomplice against him. 
Oh, Winther! my well tried friend, 
are we to die in this fearful way? 
“ Truly, the cup is bitter.” 

It was that very afternoon—soon 
after we had dined. The shock 
was nearly as overwhelming as the 
one I had suffered in the gambling 
saloon. I bled profusely. It hap- 
pened thus: Winther took my arm 
and conducted me into the billiard 
room attached to the hotel. As 
we entered we were met by two 
men, who seemed to have just fin- 
ished playing. When they had 
left the room Winther said to me: 

“Those are the two most re- 
markable personages in Giessen. 
The smaller one is a half idiot, sent 
here to derive amusement from the 
study of Chemistry. He advanced 
in his experiments with increasing 
interest, until he ascertained the 
fact that the Nitrate of Stroutia 
communicates a crimson color to 
the flame of alcohol. He became 
enthusiastic at this discovery, and 
now every evening his room is illu- 
minated with this peculiar light, 
which some think he has, by a pro- 
portion or addition known only to 
himself, deepened to the color of 
arterial blood. He is an instance 
of what can be done by judiciously 
managing the grotesqueries of the 
idiot. The poor fellow, no doubt, 
will become a pyrotechnist. The 
other person is known here as the 
Marburg student. He was impris- 
oned twelve months in the Mar- 
burg prison for political interfer- 
ence, and regained his liberty only 
a few months ago. Since his en- 
largement he has become a merciless 
practical joker, and on this account 
Wolff, the idiot, seems to be strong- 
ly attached to him. During his 
imprisonment, a small yard was 
granted him for exercise, and he 
had it converted into a gymnasium. 
Here, he acquired such astonishing 
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agility, that a guard was placed in 
the vicinity whenever he exercised, 
His feats of vaulting are truly as- 


tonishing. In a few days you shall 
see bs 





I was seized with a violont agi- 
tation that arrested Winther. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“Did you say,” I enquired, “that 
this man obtained his liberty a few 
months ago?” 

“ Yes,” replied Winther, “ he has 
not been in Giessen longer than 
four months.” 

“Is it not possible,” I continued, 
with an oppressive anxiety, “that 
he made his escape years ago?” 

“Impossible. He was prevented 
from leaving the prison by the 
guard. Besides, he was seen every 
day until his release. But why do 
you ask—what is the cause of your 
alarm ?” 

I told Winther my story. I had 
been impressed, from the first mo- 
ment I saw my friend, with a pre- 
vailing expression of melancholy 
dimming the vivacity of his fea- 
tures. He now contemplated me 
with deep sadness, and exclaimed, 
with a sigh: 

“ Ah, you are also the victim of 
a mysterious agent. But every 
man has his peculiar demon, from 
a whim to a passion—from a pas- 
sion to a veritable devil.” 

There were now no persons in 
the room but Winther, myself, and 
the billiard marker. We had been 
playing, perhaps fifteen minutes, 
when I stooped forward over the 
table, eager to display some bril- 
liancy in the stroke [ was about to 
make. But, at that moment, my 
hand was arrested, and I expe- 
rienced a thrill of horror, as Win- 
ther’s cue dropped upon the floor, 
and J heard him hiss through his 
pale lips, the words: 

“Aye, villain! 
would!” 

I looked up. A frightful change 


you know I 
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had come over Winther’s face. 
That which but a moment before 
beamed with friendship and peace- 
ful intelligence, was now livid, and 
convulsed with passion. He trem- 
bled through his whole frame, and 
his eyes were fixed in a direction 
towards the door. It was not the 
stare of madness; it was the disor- 
der of rage, terror, and perplexity 
in conflict or rapid alternation. I 
looked at the billiard marker, and 
my amazement was increased, by 
noticing that he, instead of being 
attracted by Winther’s extraordin- 
ary behavior, was also staring to- 
wards the door, in the most stupid 
bewilderment. I was completely 
overpowered by the conviction that 
some apparition, too appalling for 
me to look upon in my state of de- 
bility, was approaching us, and I 
staggered back and fell against the 
table upon which our hats were 
placed. In falling, my face was 
involuntarily turned towards the 
door. There was nothing to be 
seen, but I recollected that just as 
I stooped over the billiard table— 
and my eagerness to play had 
caused me to forget the circum- 
stance—a voice of singular intona- 
tion said something in the room, in 
the neighborhood of the door. 

Winther ran to me, and sup- 
ported me in his arms, 

“Forgive me,” he said, “I pray 
you forgive me! It was only a 
momentary illness.” 

“If it was only the voice,” I 
gasped. 

Winther uttered a loud ery, and 
wrung his hands. 

“Oh, sir,” he exclaimed, “did 
you hear it? It is then a reality. 
Thad hoped it was an hallucination, 
but, since you heard it, it must be 
a reality. Did you also hear it?” 


he enquired of the marker. 
“ Yes, sir.” 
“Do you remember the words?” 
“Oh yes,” replied the marker, 
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“they were plainly spoken, though 
the voice was a somewhat curious 
one. The words were: Adolph 
Winther, would you meet, face to 
Jace, the murderer of Bertha?” 

Winther shuddered, but he spoke 
not another word in enquiry or ex- 
planation ; for, as he supported me 
in his arms, he perceived that I 
grew weaker, and was suffocating 
under an attack of hemoptysis. He 
hurried me to my apartment, and 
despatched a messenger for medical 
assistance. Night and day, for 
more than a week, did this noble- 
hearted, generous, unfortunate Win- 
ther watch by my bed side; at one 
time deploring my cruel fate, and 
at another grasping my hand, and 
exclaiming “cheer up, Maxwell, 
you shall yet live many years!” 

As soon as I recovered sufficient 
strength to converse, I alluded to 
what had happened in the billiard 
room, and asked Winther for an 
explanation. ; 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “ our acquain- 
tance is yet too short, and this re- 
quest is presumptuous; but if you 
need a friend x 

“Stop, Maxwell,” answered Win- 
ther, “ you are entitled to my full- 
est confidence; and all the facts 
shall be placed before you, but not 
now. You are far too weak yet. 
If I were to tell you my history in 
your present debilitated condition, 
you would die under the recital. 
When you do hear it, your curios- 
ity will not be satisfied. It isa 
chain of mysteries multiplying and 
becoming more perplexing every 
day. I am goaded, as you per- 
ceive, to seek revenge ; but my ad- 
versary, though he whispers in my 
ear at noon day, is invisible. That 
he is, nevertheless, tangible, this 
knife is the proof. It is a weapon 
he has wielded—and with dread- 
ful effect.” 

Winther drew from his bosom a 
bowie knife, and handed it to me. 
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I unsheathed it, and, to my aston- 
ishment, saw that it was made by 
a cutler of great celebrity in New 
Orleans. 

“ How is this, Winther ? - 

“Wait, Maxwell, for the proper 
time. I cannot tell you now. Oh, 
no, I cannot tell you now!” 

“But, Winther, have you ever 
been in New Orleans? This knife 
could not have been procured in 
any other city. When were you 
there?” 

“I was never there,” he replied, 
“but he, no doubt, was.” 

“Who?” 

“ My enemy.” 

“Oh, Winther!” I exclaimed, as 
a suspicion flashed across my mind, 
“think a moment. Can it be pos- 
sible? The stranger in the gam- 
bling saloon—the youth in the pass 
of the Alpsp—the Marburg student 
—tell me can it be ——?” 

Winther sprang from his chair 
with an exclamation. He paced 
the floor for half an hour in deep 
thought, and then turning to me, 
said : 

“Maxwell, you are right—it 
must beso. The light has burst 
upon me so suddenly that my mind 
is oppressed—confused. Look you, 
Maxwell, it is the Marburg student. 
I am of the opinion that the ima- 
gination can fabricate no event, un- 
connected with supernatural agen- 
cy, which is not within the bounds 
of possibility. There is a hero, in 
one of Alexandre Dumas’ roman- 
ces, who, by means of a substitute, 
conceals his escape from prison, 
goes out into the world, vanquishes 
his enemy, and returns to his dur- 
geon. The Marburg student has, 
no doubt, accomplished the same 
thing. Yet, I cannot conceive why 
we, living in countries so remote, 
should be the objects of vengeance 
to the same individual. But it 
must be so; and see, how he has 
brought us together. Come, Max- 
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well, my friend, we are united for 
life or death, and by Heaven, we 
must stand gallantly at bay.” 

Winther’s words greatly excited 
me. The more I pondered, the 
more I became convinced that the 
currents of our lives had been tri- 
butaries to the same stream of fate, 
and that we were struggling in ra- 
pids, which, at no great distance, 
must terminate in a fearful cataract. 

A month passed before I was 
sufficiently restored to leave my 
room. Winther procured me the 
lodgings I now occupy, and exerted 
himself to increase my comforts, 
and obtain the best professional at- 
tendance. He introduced me to 
his friend, McDonald, a cheerful, 
warm hearted Scotchman. Ah, 
McDonald! would that you were 
here now to take our hands, and 
sing, as you have so often done, in 
your clear, ringing voice, the words: 
And there’s a han’ my trusty fiere, 

And gies a han’ o’ thine, 

And we’ll tak a right gude willy waught 

For auld lang syne ! 

Even Winther, in his wild frenzy, 
and I in my deplorable prostration, 
would return the grasp of enduring 
friendship, which, it is my hope— 
my comforting hope—is to expand 
into some heavenly attraction upon 
our reunion in the existence which 
begins at death—the grand immor- 
tal life which knows neither change 
nor tears. 

I soon discovered that he had 
not been entrusted with Winther’s 
secret, When I spoke of the 
gloom, which so often excited our 
wonder, he laughed, and said there 
was a foolish report in circulation, 
of a voice that had disturbed Win- 
ther, while engaged in one of those 
silly student duels, and caused him 
to receive an ugly cut across his 
face, but he thought it was only 
the influence of German supersti- 
tion. 

I commenced my studies in the 
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same laboratory with McDonald, 
and a close intimacy soon united 
us. He encouraged me to stroll 
with him to the neighboring hills, 
and delighted me with frequent 
spirited recitations of the stirring 
old Border ballads; or soothed me 
with a Highland song of love.— 
Sometimes Winther joined us in 
these excursions. Once we walked 
seven miles, as far as Wetzlar, where 
we read the “ Sorrows of Werter” 
in the “house of Charlotte,” and 
leaned over the wall of the church 
yard, to gaze upon the spot pointed 
out to us as Werter’s grave. 

Four months passed in this way. 
My friends endeavored to convince 
me that my malady was yielding to 
the skill of the physicians; but 
that indescribable feeling—that im- 
prisoned monitor near my heart 
told me that nothing could avail ; 
my fate might be postponed, it 
could not be averted. 

I made known to Winther these 
forbodings, and besought him to 
disclose his history. But he re- 
fused, and, in fact, never explained 
to us this simular delay. One day, 
I asked him if he still heard the 
voice. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “ nearly 
every day. By-the-by, I have come 
to ask your opinion about a new 
feature in the mystery. I believe 
that I am to be destroyed by a pro- 
cess of slow poisoning. I have re- 
ceived a shock—an electrical shock 
—mild it is true, but plainly of an 
electrical nature. While sitting in 
my chair, this morning, devising 
plans for the detection of my tor- 
mentor, I felt something like a spi- 
der’s web, fall against my face. I 
raised a hand to brush it away ; 
but, upon touching it, became con- 
vinced that it was nor a spider’s 
web. I seized the almost impalpa- 
ble substance, and examined it in 
a strong light, but without being 
able to discover anything. At that 
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moment it stung me, Yes, by 
Heaven! it was more like a sting, 
since I again think of it, than an 
electrical shock. Oh, Maxwell, 
how is this! am I pursued by a 
supernatural being? God knows I 
am innocent. There was a mo- 
mentary suspicion, it is true, that I 
murdered my father, but a second 
thought proved it to be physically 
impossible; and you heard my 
enemy confess that he slew Ber- 
tha—my poor Bertha.” 

Winther covered his face with 
his hands, and wept aloud. I knew 
not how to address him. It seemed 
as if this mysterious foe would not 
be content with the destruction of 
my friond’s body—else why the 
delay ; could it be that he aimed 
at the overthrow of his mind. 

“But my turn will come!” ex- 
claimed Winther, starting up, his 
tears of grief changing into flashes 
of ferocity, “my turn will come, 
and the rust of Bertha’s blood, 
which tarnishes the brightness of 
this blade, shall yet corrode his 
heart !” 

He thrust his hand into his 
bosom, as if to draw forth the knife; 
but paused in sudden recollection, 
and continued, somewhat cheer- 
fully : 

“Come, Maxwell, go with me. 
I had forgotten that the knife is at 
the cutler’s undergoing repair; the 
handle is injured. Come, go 
with me—I must not be without 
hg 

I took his arm, and we descended 
into the street. As we passed the 
Einhorn, McDonald joined us, and 
we proceeded at once to the cut- 
ler’s. He is a man under the pa- 


tronage of the students—employed 
by them to repair and sharpen their 
Schlagers. When he handed Win- 
ther his knife, he requested permis- 
sion to have a private conversation 
with him. 

“Whatever you have to say,” 
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replied Winther, “make no secret 
of it before these gentlemen.” 

“Very well, sir. My sisters are 
dress-‘makers in the little shop 
across the street, as you perceive. 
I was with them a few days ago, 
when a gentleman came for a cur 
tain of black crape, which he had 
ordered to be hastily made for him. 
Struck with the singularity of the 
article—a curtain made of black 
crape—I was led to observe him 
closely. Well, sir, this morning 
he came into my workshop to have 
a kind of clasp ‘fixed to the bottom 
of asmall porcelain dish ; for what 
purpose I cannot imagine. When 
he saw your knife he started.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Winther, “star- 
ted did you say ! 3” 

“ Yes, sir,’ ’ continued the cutler, 
“and told me to fix the handle 
well—that the next blow was to be 
at the heart of a man.” 

Winther’s agitation was so ex- 
cessive that he could not speak. 
McDonald could not contain him- 
self. 

“How is this, Winther?” he 
cried. “ What is the matter?— 
Explain } yourself.” 

“Say, sir,” Winther at length burst 
forth addressing the cutler, “do 
you know the Marburg student?” 

“T have seen him,” replied the 
cutler. 

“ Was he the person ? 
Winther. 

“Tam unable to say. 
is I recognized him as the same 
person I had seen at my sisters’ by 
a curious spot upon his cheek. It 
might have been the Marburg stu- 
dent in disguise.” 

“ Come away, Winther,” enjoined 
MeDonald, with an uneasiness of 
manner, indicating his fear that 
Winther’s mind was failing, “Come 
away, we will return here some 
4 other time. In the meanwhile I 
have something to communicate to 
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enquired 


The fact 
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you and Maxwell, which I fear will 
distress you. Let us repair to the 
little café near the Einhorn.” 

With some difficulty we gently 
forced Winther away, and, after a 
circuitous walk to tranquilize his 
disturbed spirits, we entered the 
café. Here we drank coffee and 
played dominoes. It was at the 
termination of one of these little 
games, when McDonald, with a 
sigh, informed us that, through 
letters received that morning from 
his father, he was to meet him in 
London on business of vital impor- 
tance to the welfare of his family. 
He did not say what was the na- 
ture of this business; but the day 
appointed for its transaction re- 
quired him to leave Giessen on the 
next Thursday morning. It was 
then Saturday. This announce- 
ment cast a gloom over the party. 
We were silent for a long time, 
until McDonald, taking Winther’s 
hand, questioned him in these 
words : 

“Will you suffer me then to 
leave Giessen without telling me 
your history ?” 

“ No, no, McDonald,” answered 
Winther, “ you shall know all. As 
you are to remain with us yet so 
short a time, let me defer it until 
the last moment. We will pass 
the evening before your departure 
with Maxwell, and then I will tell 
you my story. But, until then,my 
friends, my comrades, make no al- 
lusion to it. The remaining days 
we are to pass together, are few— 
let us spend them merrily.” 

It had become dark and misty 
before we left the café. Winther 
insisted upon my passing the night 
with him, as it was too late for me 
to return home. I consented, and 
we walked in the direction of the 
Einhorn, where we were to sepa- 
rate from McDonald. 

Crossing a small street, we were 
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arrested by a flash of crimson light 
streaming upon us from a distant 
window. 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Winther, “a 
happy fellow is Wolff—happy in 
his idiotic fascination with the ni- 
trate of stroutia.” 

“ Yes, happy enough if he were 
unmolested. I think you ought to 
go to his protection with your 
schlager, Winther,” added McDon- 
ald. 

“ How?” asked Winther. 

“Why,” continued McDonald, 
“it is this accursed Marburg stu- 
dent. Not content with leaping 
from astonishing heights upon the 
shoulders of the poor fool, under 
the excuse that the idiot likes it, 
he rmoust frighten him at night with 
his tricks of ventriloquism.” 

Winther started as if he had 
been struck by a dagger. McDon- 
ald was distressed at this additional 
evidence of mental infirmity in his 
friend, but he refrained from mak- 
ing any remark, and bade us good 
night. 

Arrived at his lodgings, Winther 
gave me an opiate, and dismissed 
me to my repose. How long he 
sat up I do not know. The opiate 
acted as usual—lulling me into a 
trance, rather than into sleep. For 
sometime I listened to the various 
noises in the neighborhood. There 
were some students in a drinking 
house, singing a wild chorus, in 
that mellow and harmonious full- 
ness of tone which belongs only to 
the deep-chested German. Then 
followed the clattering of their 
glasses, and other sounds of revelry. 
My last waking thoughts dwelling 
thus upon music, it was natural 
that the same train of ideas should 
re-appear in dreams. 

A vast dramatic vision rose be- 
fore me. It was the opera of “ Ro- 
bert le Diable,” and the scene was 
the church yard. The grave stones 
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stretched away in the distance; 
some upright and glittering in the 
moonshine, others leaning and dus- 
ky in the shadow, while the ground 
was strewed with fragments crum- 
bling into dust. Then came the 
gathering of spectres. Some arose 
in vapory corpse lights, gradually 
condensing into shrouded figures, 
that drew aside their hoods, and 
stealthily turned their wan faces to- 
wards me. Others stood in groups 
curiously gazing, just as old dwell- 
ers in a community would contem- 
plate a new comer amongst them. 
Phantoms flitted before me—some 
pausing with wavering looks of 
pity; but many rushing furiously 
up with violent motions, their 
hands uplifted and their forms con- 
torted into shapes of terrible gro- 
tesquerie. Then there were hosts 
of them, further removed, who en- 
deavored to attract my notice, by 
the most hideous pantomime, such 
as beckoning, nodding the head, 
demonstrating with the index fin- 
ger of the right hand upon the 
palm of the left, and sometimes 
pointing with both towards the lu- 
rid horizon. Meanwhile as the 
effect of the opium deepened, my 
brain seemed flooded with strains 
of bewildering music. The spectres 
linked themselves into fantastic, 
but noiseless dances. Those near at 
hand moved slowly, those in the 
middle ground flitted on through 
light and shade, swaying from side 
to side, and far in the distance, 
blending into an indistinguishable 
extent of tossing whiteness. There 
was a clang of cymbals, as though 
a blood vessel had burst within my 
brain. A gigantic figure loomed 
above the horizon, and moved for- 
wards with the gloomy speed of a 
thunder-gust. Upon his head, he 


carried an immense vessel filled 
with finesand ; and, as he advanced, 
he drew the spectres into his wake, 
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and whirled them round and round 
like leaves and feathers in a mon- 
soon. When he came near to me, 
he stopped, and, with rage and dis- 
appointment distorting his features, 
exclaimed : 

“Ave, villain, you know I would !” 

Then I heard a voice of singular 
intonation say : : 

“ When ?” 


“To-morrow morning !” 


answer- 
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horrible feeling of 
awoke. 

The moon was shining into the 
room, and enabled me to perceive 
Winther sitting up in his bed. As 
soon as he saw that I was awake, 
he called out: 

“Oh, Maxwell,” said he, “ why 
did you scream? Did you hear 
it?” 


“ Hear what? I heard nothing 


suffocation, 





ed the figure. 

“ Where?” murmured the voice. 

“ At the Staufenberg! ” 

“Your second?” — 

“ Maxwell—and yours?” 

“Your father—ha! ha! ha! ha! 
ha!” 

The figure poured the sand in 
a mound upon me. I struggled 
to extricate myself, and, with a 


—I have only been dreaming.” 

“ Ah, well, let it pass. Compose 
yourself to sleep again.” 

But I could sleep no more that 
night. When morving came, I 
was so prostrated that I had to be 
conveyed home in a carriage, and 
and it was not until the second- 
day thereafter that I could venture 
forth from my room. 


LINES. 
( Oriental.) 


Up in an old Pagoda’s highest tower 
I sat, and watched the falling shades of eve ; 


Long curls of smoke, and sounds of distant lutes 
As faint as smoke, spread through the lonely wood. 


The evening wind blew over the cool stream, 
Troubling the pallid pin-flowers on its bank: 


And when the autumnal hills were thickly strewn 


With faded fallen leuves, the hoar frost fell. 


Naught could I see in all that cloudless sky, 
Except the wild goose flying to the south. 


Hearkening in bright moorshine I heard the sound 
Of distant villagers beating out their rice. 


Then, thinking of the friend, whose absent face, 
The long year through, not once had lightened mine, 


I sought the window shaded o’er with pines, 
And struck the strings of my melodious lute. 
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UNPUBLISHED REVOLUTIONARY PAPERS, 
NO. I.—-LETTERS OF JOHN. RUTLEDGE. 


With this number we commence the publication of the complete series of letters 
from John Rutledge, Governor of South Carolina, to the Delegates from that State 
in the Congress of the United States. 

It will be remembered that when Charleston was invested by Sir H. Clinton, the 
Governor was advised by Gen. Lincoln to leave the city, which he did, and how 
efficiently he struggled for the restoration of his State to her citizens will be mani- 
fest from a perusal of these letters. The defeat of Gates at Camden compelled 
the Governor to retire into North Carolina, and after re-entering the State with 
Gen. Greene, and retreating with him into Virginia, he was persuaded by the latter 
General to visit Philadelphia, being assured that his presence there could not fail 
to be serviceable to the cause of his country. Accordingly he left Greene’s camp, 
on the Haw River, not many days before the critical battle of Guilford C. H., in 
March, 1781, and remained in Philadelphia until the following June. When he re- 
joined Gen. Greene at the High Hills of Santee, the summer quarters of the Amer- 
ican army, the upper country had been regained from the British, and only the bat- 
tle of Eutaw was wanting to put the whole State, with the exception of the capital, 
in the possession of her citizens. 

The letters, from the fall of Charleston to the departure from Greene’s camp, 
exhibit in gloomy colors the utter prostration of the State and the sufferings of her 
people ; they cannot fail to excite the deepest interest; those written after his re- 
turn possess an interest of a different kind; here are exhibited the difficulties and 
perplexities of the civil authority. In the first stage the civil authority had been 
completely extinguished by arms; in the last we see it reviving, and finally, in the 
Jacksonborough Assembly, asserting its existence and commanding the respect of 
the military power. With the assembling of this Body, the office of the illus- 
trious writer was surrendered to his fellow-citizens, and the series of letters concludes. 

These letters were preserved by Judge Bee, one of the Delegates, and by his son, 
the late Thos. Bee, Esq., presented to the Charleston Library Society. With the 
exception of two, they are all holographs, and many bear the marks of haste. In 
copying them for this paper, no attempt has been made either to correct them, or 
to present them precisely as they appear in the originals.* The writer used con- 
tractions freely; these have generally been written out. No necessity exists for 
the correction of the orthographer or the grammarian. Occasionally the copyist 
was struck with a fancy to preserve some favorite contraction. 

These letters are now published for the first time. A short extract from one 
appears in Gen. Moultrie’s History of the Revolution; and Judge Johnson cites 
another for a fact which does not appear in the letter cited. It is a small matter, 
and only argued the haste of the learned Judge. The outrage on Richardson’s 
family is represented by Rutledge as one of Tarlton’s exploits; Johnson makes him 
ascribe it to Rawdon. 


By His Excellency John Rutledge, Esqr., 


Governor and Commander-in-Chief of South Carolina: 


To the Honorable Henry Laurens, Joun Marnews, Tuomas Beer and 

Francis Krytocn, Esqrs: 

Whereas on or about the first in the Honorable the Congress of 
day of February last ye were ap- the United States of America, but 
pointed by a Resolve of the Senate notime is by the said Resolve fixed 
and House of Representatives, of or limited for your continuance in 
this State, Delegates to represent it the said Delegation, so that doubts 








manner of writing a date is not literally followed. It is possible that some of the contractions 
have not been understood. If in any case a doubt should arise as to the accuracy of the printed 
copy, the sceptic will be allowed access to the originals. 
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may arise touching the duration of 
the said appointment, and whereas 
it appears expedient and necessary 
to prevent such doubts by fixing a 
certain term to the said Represen- 
tation, I do therefore, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Privy 
Council, by virtue of the power 
and authority in me vested, in and 
by an ordinance of the General 
Assembly of this State, entitled 
“an Ordinance for the better secu- 
rity and defence of this State dur- 
ing the Recess of the General As- 
sembly,” hereby declare that the 
said appointment shall hold and 
continue until ten days after the 
next meeting and sitting of the 
General Assembly of this State, 
unless it shall be sooner revoked 
by me, or the Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief for the time be- 
ing, of the said State, or by the 
said General Assembly ; And I do, 
with the advice and consent of the 
Privy Council, and by virtue of the 
power and authority aforesaid, here- 
by authorize and empower you, the 
said Henry Laurens,John Mathews, 
Thomas Bee and Francis Kinloch, 
to represent this State as Delegates 
thereof in the Congress of the 
United States of America, jointly 
and severally, and as fully, to all 
intents and purposes, as the Dele- 
gates of this or any other State 
may or can, during the time, and 
subject to the conditions aforesaid. 
Given under my Hand and Seal, at 
Camden, in South Carolina, this 
twenty-seventh day of May, A. D., 
1780. J.Rurteper. (Seal.) 


I——LETTER TO DELEGATES. 


Camden, May 24, 1780. 
Gent: I could not obtain a copy 
of the Articles of Capitulation of 
Charlestown until yesterday. Genl. 
Lincoln, it seems, did not think it 
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at all material to inform me of it. 
As I judge it necessary to aequaint 
you, and through you, Congress, (to 
whom you will make the proper 
representation of it,) with the situa- 
tion of affairs here at this period. 
I send, enveloped, a copy of the 
capitulation, Jest the Flag, which 
the General had liberty to send 
with despatches to Philadelphia, 
should not have arrived. The 
terms of the capitulation are truly 
mortifying, the treatment of the 
prisoners more so; the Continental 
officers are prisoners on parole at 
the Barracks on Haddrel’s Point, 
and restricted to six miles from 
town ; the seamen and soldiers are 
prisoners at the Barracks in Town, 
thus separated with a design to get 
ours to enlist and enter into the 
British service, which some have 
done already, and many, without 
doubt, will. I hope Congress will 
effect an exchange of these troops 
as soon as possible, (though it is 
probable that Clinton will endeavor 
to avoid it,) otherwise in a little 
time they may expect them turned 
against us. 

On Saturday last, the enemy took 
post with a considerable force at 
Dupree’s Ferry on Santee River, 
which they began to cross that day 
on their march to Georgetown, 
whither they had sent some vessels 
from Ch’stown, and they are cer- 
tainly in possession at Georgetown, 
which was not defensible. Gen’l 
Casswell, who lay a little below 
Dupree’s ferry, with the N. Caro- 
lina Brigade and the Virginia Con- 
tinentals under Capt. Buford, had 
luckily retreated this way before 
the enemy got to that ferry, and 
thereby prevented their cutting off 
his retreat, which was probably 
their first scheme. These troops, 
now under command of Genl. Hu- 
ger, are about 15 miles below this 
place, and will be here to-day.— 
Huger’s motions will be directed 
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by the camp and force of the ene- 
my—sorry t am to say his force is 
altogether inadequate to any offen- 
sive operation. The enemy, ac- 
cording to advices received last 
night, were, the evening before, at 
Black Mingo, but whether with in- 
tention to take a circuit by way of 
the Hanging Rock Road in order 
to get in the rear of our troops or 
to proceed for N. Carolina, is as 
yet uncertain ; the next movement 
they make will demonstrate which 
of these points is their object. Par- 
ties are gone to reconnoitre. How- 
ever, I thought it advisable not to 
wait for their return, but to give 
you the foregoing and following in- 
telligence as soon as possible. We 
have no certain account what the 
force above mentioned is, or by 
whom commanded, but it is said, 
and I believe it, to be considerable, 
and under Lord Cornwallis. It is 
evident that the conquest of No. 
as well as of So. Carolina is the 
enemy’s plan; the time for which 
they endeavor to enlist men, is 
until these countries are conquered. 
A junction with the disaffected at 
Cross Creek will probably be at- 
tempted by the body above men- 
tioned, who have with them a large 
Highland Regiment. I have good 
reason to beliéve that they will send 
vessels, some perhaps with troops, 
to possess the Rivers and the towns 
on shore in No. Carolina, and it is 
probable that they will establish 
magazines of provisions at Bruns- 
wick and Wilmington, whither 
they may send great quantities of 
Rice from the lower part of our 
State. They can hardly, I think, 
expect to penetrate far into the 
Back Country of N. Carolina, un- 
less they depend, more than I hope 
they can with good grounds, on 
the disaffection of the people there ; 
but I presume they will extend 
their camp along and at some dis- 
tance from the sea. I hope, in- 
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deed, their progress will be soon 
checked, though their numbers 
are really great, but surely Vir- 
ginia will now be roused: the forces 
of that State and of No. Carolina 
powerfully supported by Congress, 
will make the enemy, repent of 
their temerity in attempting con- 
quests more northwardly. I can- 
not account for the backwardness 
of the troops ordered hither by 
Congress, and Virginia, and forsur 
want of intelligence respecting them. 
We know not where any of them 
are. I still hope, however, that a 
combination of forces and better 
fortune than our last, will soon 
oblige the enemy to tread back 
their steps; and though I have no 
hope of regaining Charlestown ex- 
cept. by treaty, thet the country 
will be preserved, and No, and S. 
Carolina, and even Georgia, be re- 
tained in the Union, for surely our 
brethren and allies will never give 
up the Independence of either of 
these States, or suffer such valua- 
ble territory to be lopped off. Whe- 
ther the enemy will make any at- 
tempt on our back country, except 
by tories and Indians, is still uncer- 
tain. If they send up a regular 
force, I am convinced they will be 
joined by numbers, and many men 
will fall a sacrifice to the resent- 
ment of our domestic or internal 
enemies. But if regular troops are 
not sent up, I think our people will 
manage the disaffected and keep 
them from doing any considerable 
mischief. However, I expect no 
other service from the militia; they 
are so apprehensive of their fami- 
lies being killed and their proper- 
ties destroyed by the tories and In- 
dians, who daily threaten hostili- 
ties, whilst they are absent from 
their districts, that I believe it will 
be impracticable to keep any num- 
ber worth mentioning on duty with 
the army, or at any distance from 
their own homes. If I can get 
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them to embody in their own dis- 
tricts and keep the country quiet, it 
is really as much as I expect they 
will do at present, and until troops 
arrive from the Northward; but 
even this depends on the enemy’s 
not sending up regular forces to 
take posts in the back parts of the 
State, for if they do, the disaffected 
will certainly flock to them, and 
those who are not disaffected will 
either abscond if they can, or 
(which is more probable) be taken 
prisoners with arms, in which case 
they will expect to be treated as 
those are who have been taken 
under similar circumstances, viz: 
put on parole, a piece of policy 
which the enemy have adopted 
with respect to our militia for ob- 
vious reasons. This is a melancho- 
ly, but a faithful account of our 
affairs at this time. Llowever, we 
must not despair, Iwill still hope 
for creat and speedy succour from 
our Brethren to animate and sup- 
port our people, and for a reverse 
of our late bad fortune. But im- 
mediate and the greatest exertions 
of the Northern States,and of Con- 
gress are, (be assured) indispensa- 
ble to prevent the desolation and 
ruin of this State and Georgia, and 
the enemy’s obtaining (what they 
flatter themselves with shortly se- 
curing,) the three Southernmost 
States, too valuable a prize ever to 
be given up to them. 

I request the favor of hearing 
from you as soon as possible, and 
of knowing what aid we may ex- 
pect from you, and when we may 
be assured of it. Gen. Gates or 
some other able and experienced 
general with the troops who come, 
will be absolutely necessary. We 
have not a Continental General 
here but Huger, whose health will 
scarcely suffer him to undergo any 
kind of fatigue. Col, Hamilton is 
exchanged, and I suppose will do 
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much mischief amongst his old 
friends in N. Carolina. You will 
order the person, by whom you 
write, to come the Upper Road, and 
to proceed to Camp, wherever it 
may be; there he will either find 
or hear of me. 
I am, with great esteem, gent., 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 


J. Rur.LepGe. 


P.S. (Private.)—Be pleased to 
send me, as soon as possible, a 
copy of Lincoln’s letters to Con- 
gress respecting the capitulation. 
I want to know why, after the last 
reinforcement arrived (of 2,500 
men) he did not evacuate the town 
and save his troops, which I think 
he might easily have done, with all 
his artillery and stores, by crossing 
in the Frigates and other vessels 
over to Lempriere’s and coming 
through Christ Church Parish, be- 
fore the communication was cut 
off, which would have preserved 
the country, or at least the army, 
and probably frustrated the enemy’s 
plan of conquering the State, much 
less of going to N. Carolina; and 
why, even at the last, when Corn- 
wallis was posted near Wappetaw 
with 2500 men, Lincoln did not 
endeavor to make good his way 
with all his troops (which he might 
have done, though with some loss) 
rather than agree to so infamous a 
capitulation, for the Garrison are, 
in my opinion, in effect, Prisoners 
at discretion. These things appear 
mysterious to me, but I will sus- 
pend a final judgment on them 
till I hear what he says on the 
matter. It is currently reported 
und believed here that G. Britain 
will offer America the Indepen- 
dence of all the States except No. 
and 8. Carolina and Georgia, and 
perhaps even of N. Carolina, and 
that such a proposition will be ac- 
cepted. I think it impossible that 
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Congress will leave us in the lurch, 
but pray inform me candidly and 
fully what may be expected on that 
head. If they never will give up 
the Independence of any one State 
(which I trust they will not) it 
would be best to declare it imme- 
diately in the most pointed terms, 
to satisfy the wavering and de- 
feat the schemes of our enemies; 
such a declaration, generally made 
known, with a good number of 
troops, would revive the spirits of 
many of our credulous and deject- 
ed, though well meaning people. 
All your friends who were in 
town are well; not a militia man 
killed or hurt, but Peter Lord, 
killed; and no officer of the con- 
tinentals, that I recollect, killed or 
wounded except Capt. Parker of 
the Virginians, and Capt. Thos. 
Moultrie, killed ; also Philip Neyle. 
I left Mrs. Kinloch and Mrs. Hu- 
ger well, at Kensington, yesterday 
fortnight. 
The Delegates of South Carolina 
in Congress. 


P. 8. Be pleased to make known 
to Major Harleston, if with or near 
you, the contents of this letter. 


P.S—May 26,1780, Camden.— 
Casswell’s..and Buford’s men are 
come up hither. Each corps con- 
sists of about 400 effective. Gen. 
Huger proposes sending Casswell to 
Haly’s ferry, on Pee Dee, in N. 
Carolina, and Buford’s to Charlotte; 
from thence towards Hillsboro, 
thinking this force too insignificant 
to resist the enemy in this State, 
and that they will be of more ser- 
vice in N. Carolina for the present, 
where he apprehends the enemy 
will endeavor to make an impres- 
sion. Our intelligence from below 
is that the enemy had crossed Mur- 
ray’s Ferry the day before yester- 
day (about 85 miles from here) on 
the march hither. 
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II.—LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


Hillsborough, Sept. 20, 1780. 

Gent: A copy of Capt. Marion’s 
letter to Gen. Gates, and of the ex- 
amination of one Allmand, (which 
are transmitted by this opportunity 
to Congress,) will inform you of 
our latest intelligence from 8. Car- 
olina, but I do not believe that 
part of it which relates to Picken’s 
having taken post at Ninety Six. 
I don’t know whether the General 
has sent to Congress a copy of 
Lord Cornwallis’ letter to Col. Bal- 
four—I therefore envelope one.— 
His lordship sent similar letters to 
the officers commanding in the 
several districts throughout the 
State. I think it is beyond a doubt, 
that at least 9 men of those who 
had declared themselves British 
subjects and taken up arms with 
the enemy, and who had afterwards 
joined our party, have been hanged, 
and that the houses of several who 
had left them have been burnt, 
upon a presumption, I suppose that 
they had come over to us. On the 
15th inst., Col. Sumpter lay, with 
about 200 men, to the Westward 
of Catawba; Genl. Davidson was, 
with about 400 militia, below Char- 
lotte, and Gen. Summer, with (it is 
said) about 800 men, that day 
reached Salisbury, where he halted 
to get pouches made for his men, 
and this is all our force that I can 
find, to be actually embodied and 
in the field, except the little party 
under Marion, and a few at Cross 
Creek under Col. Harrington ; not 
a man from Virginia is in this 
State, except about 250 continen- 
tals under Buford and about 60 
of the militia, who ran away from 
the action with Cornwallis, and who 
have been lately brought to Hills- 
borough, nor can we hear of any 
being on the march from Virginia. 

Genl. Gates ‘received a letter 
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from Genl. Washington, dated the 
12th inst., but he does not mention 
anything of the 18 months men 
who were expected from thence.— 
The 2,000 militia who, it is said, 
are to come from that State (in ad- 
dition to these) I am told will not 
rendezvous till the 25 of next 
month. I wish an apprehension 
that Portsmouth may be Clinton’s 
object, may not retard the start of 
the Virginia forces. Genl. Gates 
says the continentals at Hillsbor- 
ough, (who don’t exceed 900,) 
can’t march until they are furnished 
with shoes, shirts, overalls, and 
blankets, and until magazines are 
established to the westward. If so 
I fear it will be a very considerable 
time before they stir, for where 
these supplies are to come from, or 
when they will be procured, I 
can’t guess; as yet not a single 
hide is obtained for making shoes, 
Genl. Smallwood, to whom the Le- 
gislature of this State offered the 
command of its militia, will go in 
2 or 3 days to Salisbury to take 
that command. The Governor has 
ordered 4,800 men into the field, 
but what number will actually get 
there it is impossible at present to 
say. However, men are assembling 
daily. The Horse are to serve for 
2 months, the foot for 3; but all 
that Genl. Smallwood can do for a 
while, will be to endeavor to har- 
rass the enemy’s parties, to cut off 
their convoys, perhaps now and 
they break up an outpost. Still, I 
fear the militia will get discouraged 
and tired of the business unless 
supported by Continental troops. 
Thowever, if the Virginians would 
really send on the men whom they 
have promised, and the Continen- 
tals were equipped and marched to 
the Westward, and the militia of 
this State would also turn out 
spiritedly, I hope, by the exertions 
of the good people of 8. Carolina, 
Lord Cornwallis’ mad career would 
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be soon checked. But alas! when 
may we really and reasonably ex- 
pect that all these things will come 
to pass, and until they do, what 
must be the sufferings of our 
friends in that unhappy state! I 
have seen Col. Jas. Williams, whose 
affair with Innes, (not killed as 
you have heard, but recovering of 
his wounds) was truly brilliant. He 
is gone on with a determination to 
distinguish himself as a partizan, 
and I believe he will. I have put 
both him and Sumpter (each of 
whom may be of service, but they 
will never agree) under Genl. 
Smallwood’s command. 

I wait with the utmost impa- 
tience to hear what is intended to 
be done for our country by Genl. 
Washington, with the aid of our 
ally. We have not a letter from 
Philadelphia, save Mr. Bee’s, of 
the 25 ult. I request that imme- 
diately after receiving this, you will 
inform me of every material trans- 
action to the Northernward, and 
get the Board of War tosend your 
despatehes by the Line of Expresses 
which is established from Philadel- 
phia to Hillsborough. The Bills 
are not yet arrived; pray forward 
them, also the arms and military 
stores, which are much wanted. 

Under the first impression of 
Lord Cornwallis’ letter and con- 
duct, I had thought of writing to 
him and of threatening Retaliation 
on the property of those who are 
avowedly his friends. However, I 
have as yet declined it, because he 
probably would disregard a threat 
which we could not for the present 
execute to any great degree, and 
because I hope the property of his 
friends in S. Carolina will in time 
be applied to a better purpose. But 
I trust that Congress will imme- 
diately take some proper measure 
on this point; none occurs to me 
so proper as the burning towns or 
Houses in G. Britain. Why Dr. 
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Franklin prevented (as it is said) 
Paul Jones so doing, I can’t con- 
ceive ; but I am sure nothing would 
so effectually put a stop to the ene- 
my’s cruelties in this respect as 
Retaliation, and seriously I wish, 
and shall expect, that something 
more than threats may now take 
place. It is time to convince our 
enemies that we dare to retaliate. 
Armand’s corps, much reduced, are 
gone to Warren to recruit. White, 
Washington and Neilson are at 
Halifax, not above, 25 of their men 
well enough for duty ; 150 of the 
Maryland troops were retaken by 
Marion on their way to Charles- 
town, but 70 of them went to the 
enemy in town, and the rest have 
never joined the army. It is sup- 
posed they are strolling about the 
country, or gone home. The ene- 
my’s principal posts are at the 
Waxsaws and to the Westward of 
the Catawba. They have sent 
some detachments to repossess 
Ninety Six and Pee Dee; their 

force at Camden not considerable. 

I am, with great esteem, gent., 

Your most obed’t serv’t, 

J. Ruriepce. 

The Delegates of So. Carolina in 
Congress. 


III,——LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


Hillsborough, Oct. 4, 1780. 


Gent: Our last accounts from the 
westward are that the enemy enter- 
ed Charlotte in force this day week ; 
our troops skirmished with and kill- 
ed some of their advanced party, 
but finally retreated to and are on 
the east side of the Yadkin, ex- 
cept about 250 horse, (militia) left 
at Salisbury to go downwards and 
watch the enemy’s motions. En- 
veloped is an account of the ene- 
my’s strength, transmitted by Gen. 
8. , who collected it from some 





prisoners. General Smallwood and 
Colonel Morgan will march’ to-mor- 
row towards Salisbury with about 
180 Regulars, the former to com- 
mand the militia, the latter a corps 
of Riflemen, to be picked out of 
them; not a Virginian is yet ar- 
rived here. When Gen. Gates will 
send on or march with the rest of 
the regulars now here, (many of 
whom he says are still unsupplied,) 
or when he shall receive any con. 
siderable reinforcement I know not; 
the present prospect is truly disa- 
greeable, for everything goes on 
slowly—we wait with impatience to 
hear of something done or soon 
intended for us by the Grand Army 
and our Allies. I wish our hopes 
may not be vain. 

A Mr. MeGraw, from Newburn, 
informs me that he read at that 
place a S. Car. Gazette of Aug. 20, 
which mentions that Christ’r Gads- 
den, Hugh Rutledge, Edward Blake 
and 26 others, whose names he 
can’t recollect, were put on board 
a vessel to be sent to England. 

Gen’l Gates says he has again 
wrote to Congress to make Morgan 
a Brigadier General. I can see no 
objection to this appointment, but 
many good consequences will cer- 
tainly arise from it, I therefore can’t 
avoid seconding Gen’l Gates appli- 
cation and requesting that you will 
use your best endeavours to have 
Morgan immediately promoted to 
that rank. I am, gent, 

Your ob’t serv’t, 


J. RutLepGe. 
The Delegates of S. Carolina. 


P. S. All the Cavalry, who are 
now on the march from Halifax 
and will be here to-morrow or next 
day, fit for service, do not exceed 
ninety. By accounts from the west- 
ward we learn that on the 1st inst., 
the enemy were seen on the march 
about 3 miles above Charlotte, with 
600 men and 2 field pieces, sup- 
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posed to be endeavouring to join 
my, so who was in Burke coun- 
but going down to meet this 
ihe in order to attack our forces 
to the westward of Catawba. Col. 
Sumpter says Mr. Ferguson and Mr. 
Eee are amongst the number 
of gentlemen shipped off, and it is 
said —_ are sent to St. Augustine. 
Oct. 5, 1780, Thursday, a. m.— 
Pray tes Morgan’ 8 promotion des- 
pate shed immediately, it will be very 
injurious to a man ‘of his experl- 
ence and bravery to put him under 
the command of the militia Briga- 
diers. “T desire that you will make 
a point of obtaining this rank for 
him. 


IV.— LETTER TO DELEGATES. 


Hillsboro, Oct. 12, 1780. 

Gent: Congress will receive by 
this express, an account just now 
come to hand of Major Ferguson’s 
defeat, which I hope will soon be 
confirmed. The General will, with- 
out doubt, inform Congress of Lord 
Cornwallis’ strength and situation, 
and, (by what we can discover from 
some intercepted letters,) of his plan 
and disposition. He will also, I 
presume, send on copies of these 
letters to have the parts of them 
which are in cypher, unriddled, and 
I wish they may be deciphered and 
returned as soon as possible. As 
the General is in so great a hurry 
to send on this news I can add no 
more than that we have not receiv- 
ed a line from you since yours of 
the 11th Sept’r, which on con- 
sideration, I apprehend you will 
allow is ‘rather inattentive to us; 
that Lord Cornwallis is going on 
burning and hanging; Capt. Con- 
yers assured me yesterday that 200 
houses have been burnt. Col. Mor- 
gant went from hence last Saturday 
with about 180 Regulars, and Gen- 
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eral Smallwood went off on Mon- 
day with about 90 of the Reg. 
Horse ; the rest of the Regulars are 
now here; when they, or any of 
them, will go on, I can’t say. Pret- 
ty support this, from the continent. 
About 100 Virginians, of the 18 
months men, arrived here a few 
days ago, quite ragged and unequip- 
ped, and here they are still; no 
other force from that country. In 
short, if anything material is done 
for our poor State in any reason- 
able time, it will probably be by 
the despised, shabby militia. 
I am, in haste, gent, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 


J. RurLepGe. 
The Delegates of So. Carolina, 


P.S. I wish you would send on 
by a safe hand some more Loan 
Office certificates as soon as possi- 
ble. Can not you get the Board of 
War to send off an express on a 
particular day every week, and of- 
tener if anything material should 
occur? We would do the same 
from here, for it is really distress- 
ing to be without any regular chan- 
nel of Intelligence. The General 
complains that he can never hear 
from Congress; and when it is con- 
sidered that his last letter from 
them is upwards of a month ago, 
the complaint will appear to be 
well founded. I must repeat my 
request that you will have this 
matter put on a proper footing. 
He writes, but no answer comes. 


V.— LETTER TO DELEGATES, 


Salisbury, Nov. 20, 1780. 
Gent: My last letter to you was 
from Hillsborough, about the 138th 
ult., since which time I have re- 
ceived your several favors per Capt. 
Vanderhorst, and one of the 14th 
ult., which he took from the ex- 
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press who had it in charge, but no 
others; for having been down the 
country and Gen’! Gates expecting 
I would return to Hillsborough, he 
left with the Board of War all the 
letters he had for me. This cir- 
cumstance has, I presume, prevent- 
ed my receiving any of a subse- 
quent date from you. I imagine, 
however, there are several such at 
Hillsborough. I have sent for them 
and shall answer them when they 
come to hand. 

I fully intended going back to 
Hillsborough, but at Cross Creek 
on my way up, heard such accounts 
from So. Carolina, viz: that Lord 
Cornwallis was dead, Camden evac- 
uated, and that the whole British 
Army had crossed the Congaree on 
their way to Georgia; also that 
Gates had marched trom Hillsbor- 
ough the 5th inst., (which he did) 
and was proceeding rapidly after 
them, &c., that I thought it proper 
to push for our own State as fast 
as possible. I therefore determin- 
ed, instead of proceeding to Hills- 
borough, to cross the country by 
the nearest route for this place, 
which I did, and arrived here yes- 
terday. On arriving here I found 
that the good news | heard on the 
road was entirely false; probably 
you will have been amused with 
similar accounts at Philadelphia; 
I will therefore give you an exact 
Relation of matters as they are at 
present. 

The enemy have a post (strong 
with Redoubts) of between 5 and 
600 men at Camden, where Lord 
Rawdon commands, another forti- 
fied of about 300 at Ninety-Six, 
under Conyer; one at Augusta, 
about the same number, under 
Brown, and Lord Cornwallis is with 
the main army, about 2600 Regu- 
lars, at Winnsborough on Broad 
River, about 45 miles from Conga- 
ree and the same distance from 
Camden, and Ninety-Six, so that 
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he may pretty readily reinforce 
Camden, Ninety-Six or Augusta, or 
draw his troops from those posts to 
his main body, and with that or 
his whole army retreat down or 
advance up the country, as circum- 
stances render most eligible. 
Smallwood and Morgan are at 
6 Mile Creek, in this State about 
16 miles below Charlotte, (on the 
Road to Camden) with about 200 
Regulars, 1100 Militia, and 150 
Cavalry. Gates is just marching 
from hence to join them, with 


about 600 Regulars, and Sumpter 
lay, a few days ago, between Tyger 
and Enoree Rivers, with (it is said) 
about 1,000 Militia, but I believe 
he has now moved westwardly with 
a view of giving a blow to a party 
of the enemy in that direction. 
Gen’! Butler is here with about 150 
men, guarding prisoners. Gen’l 
Stephens i is at Hillsborough (and 

ordered from thence hither) with 
some Virginia 8 months men, 
(militia who deserted in Gates’ 
action, and who are conditioned to 
serve for8 months on that account, ) 
and about 260 men are somewhere 
in Virginia on the march from 
Maryland. Gen. Harrington is sta- 
tioned at Cheraw with about 250 
men, whose tour of duty is nearly 
expired ; a Col. Brown of this coun- 
ty is patrolling near him with 
about 150 or 200 men, and Col. 
Marion is moving about on Pedee 

and Kingston with perhaps 300. 
Thus you see what force and of 
what kind we really have on the 
ground and how it is scattered. 
However, I hope that as soon as 
Gen’! Green arrives he will collect 
them to a good tenable position, 
and occasionally detach strong par- 
ties to oppose the Enemy's light 
troops, who do thie most mischief, 
to harass the enemy, circumscribe 
their limits, and in fine, oblige ’em 
to retire to Charles Town and give 
us an opportunity of re-establishing 
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civil government in some part of 
the country, of electing and con- 
vening a legislature, and of making 
and enforcing laws; but this wil! 
not be the work of a day; when 
or whether we shall recover the 
town, will depend upon events not 
to be foreseen at present, here, at 
least; I wish, however, the Span- 
iards may really do what they 
threaten, and that aid from our al- 
lies was more powerful and success- 
ful. The Colonel and Justices of 
Surry County took upon ’em to re- 
lease all the No. Carolina prisoners 
taken in Ferguson’s defeat on giving 
bail to appear at Court; but I 
imagine many, if not all of ‘em, 
will return to the enemy; they put 
the officers on parole ; they ‘have 

broke it and gone off, probably to 
the enemy, and they enlisted the 
So. Carolina tories, taken in that 
defeat, (116,) to serve in the Conti- 
nental Army 6 months. However, 
30 of ’em ran away on the march 
from the Moravian towns to this 
place; the rest (76) were released 
from their enlistment and are here 
in goal—this was a strange and 
unaccountable step of the Col’s 
and Magistrates. A Col. Cleye- 


land hung 8 or f€n of the most 


noted horse thieves and tories (of 
N. Carolina) taken in Ferguson’s 
defeat, and Lord Cornwallis has 
complained to Smallwood of such 
cruelty, though he, and those acting 
under him, have hanged many of 
our own people. It is said (and I 
believe it) that of the prisoners 
whom Brown took at Augusta, he 
gave up 4 to the Indians, who 
killed ’em, cut off their heads 
and kicked their bodies about the 
streets, and that he (Brown) hung 
upwards of 30 prisoners ; his lord- 
ship therefore has mistaken the 
side on which the cruelty lies. 
Gates has carried the letter with 
him. However,I will send you a 
copy of it and of the answer which 
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will be sent to it when one is sent. 
I am endeavoring to procure au- 
thentic information respecting the 
hanging, house burning, plunder- 
ing and other cruelties and acts of 
barbarity committed by the British 
in Carolina and Georgia, and shall 
resolve, when I have obtained it, 
what to do or write, and to whom, 
on those points. I do not chose to 
take up the matter without good 
authority. From a letter dated 
the 4th inst., wrote by Leslie to 
C© (ornwallis) and found upon an 
emissary coming this way from 
Portsmouth in Virginia (of which 
I presume Gov. Jefferson has sent a 
copy to Congress) and other cir- 
cumstances, it appears that the plan 
of those generals was to have form- 
ed a junction of the troops under 
their respective commands, that 
they hoped to do so in this State 
and expected to have been power- 
fully aided by the Tories of this 
country. However, Ferguson’s de- 
feat has frustrated that plan, and I 
hope it will never take effect; but 
I think it probable that Lord C. 
will call for Leslie’s troops or some 
other reinforcement to the South- 
ward; if so we shall have more 
trouble than we otherwise should. 
I omitted to mention that there are 
some (a few) Regulars still at Hills- 
borough who can’t march for want 
of shoes and clothes. Jord Corn- 
wallis has proposed to exchange 
the people taken on King’s Moun- 
tain for our militia in his hands, 
but I think that proposal must not 
be adopted. Gen. Huger tells me 
he wrote you an account of Sump- 
ter’s suc cessful resistance of Major 
Wemys’ attack, and of his having 
taken that office ; he is a valuable 
ac quisition to us, but I am sorry to 
find that he is only slightly wound- 
ed and likely to recover. I wish 
he may not give aun per the slip, 
for he keeps him with I have 
seet! in a Charles Town Gazette, of 
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Oct. 14, a congratulatory address 
to Lord Cornwallis on his defeating 
Gates, and a proclamation of his 
Lordship for sequestering the es- 
tates of the Rebels, in the list of 
whom I presume we shall stand, 
but as I suppose Rivington has 
printed that address and proclama- 
tion, I do not send ’em. 

I shall expect with impatience 
Major Lee’s corps, Gen’l Green, 
and letters from you, all which 
I presume are on the way; pray 
give me every material piece of in- 
telligence as expeditiously as possi- 
ble. I shall set off for Charlotte 
in 3 or 4 days. In hopes of an 
interview with Gen’l Sumpter there, 
or some other convenient place, 
having sent to him for that pur- 
pose, 

I am with great esteem, gent, 

Your obed’t serv’t, 
J. RurepGe. 

P. S. Salisbury, Nov. 20, 1780.— 
The person by whom this is to go 
not having set out as he purposed, 
I've kept it open to add any thing 
which might occur before he went. 
Capt. or Major Davie (of which 
gallant officer without doubt you 
have heard) is just come up from 
Smallwood’s camp, which is still as 
above mentioned Col. Davie’s re- 
port of the strength and posts of 
the enemy and of ours, is much 
the same as above, except that 
Lord C, has moved lower down the 
country, and so has Sumpter; the 
latter is below his lordship, about 
S. W. of him. C. is at Shirer’s 
ferry, or the E. side of Broad River, 
Sumpter below that ferry between 
Broad and Saluda; his present ob- 
ject is to collect a force, and by 
going so low down the country 
give those who are desirious an 
opportunity to join him. Davie 
says Tarlton is in quest of Marion, 
avd doing much mischief in burn- 
ing houses on Santee. 

I wish Lee’s corps were come, 
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but fear they will stop in Virginia, 
Davie further adds, that the enemy 
mount many of their infantry, in 
order to proceed rapidly with their 
cavalry, the latter of which consist 
of 250 good. I fear the Virginia 
18 months men will not come on, 
(for Gen’l Mulenburgh, who was on 
the march Southwardly with 1500 
turned back,) unless the Enemy 
should leave Virginia, and I am 
sorry to find that we must rely 
so much on our own efforts. [ 
mean on those of the Carolinas. 
However, I will endeavor to pre- 
vail on Col. Cleveland and the 
mountain men to assist us for a 
short time with a party of volun- 
teers, (they will not stay long) and 
I shall undoubtedly use every exer- 
tion to prevail with our own people 
to act as they ought todo. In- 
closed is a continuation of your 
appointment which I transmit, lest 
any doubt should arise hereafter, 
(at the end of 12 months from the 
time of your nomination,) about 
your continuing in the Delegation. 
I intended to have sent it long ago; 
but the matter slipt my memory. 
Excuse haste, for 1 have not time 
to re-write and transcribe this let- 


‘ter, being obliged to write many des- 


patches and transact several mat-* 
ters before I set out for Charlotte. 

Nov. 25.—-Tarlton has lately burn- 
ed the House which was General 
Richardson’s, turned his widow and 
family out of doors, and plunder- 
ed them ; burned about 30 other 
houses on Santee, and is gone in 
pursuit of Sumpter. 

The Delegates of S. Carolina in 

Congress. 

(On the Envelope.) 

If Mr. Baird should not proceed, 
and the post should not be going 
from Baltimore or Lancaster, (im- 
mediately after his arrival there,) 
to Philadelphia, he will be pleased 
to send this letter by express (a 
trusty person) to the gentleman 
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for whom it is directei—the ex- 
pense of which they will pay. 
d. 


VI.—LETTER TO THE DELEGATES, 


Salisbury, Nov. 26, 1780. 


Gent: I have just received by 
the person whom I sent to Hills- 
borough, your favors of the 10th 
and 24th ult., and observe with 
pleasure what you say respecting a 
letter to the King of France. I 
hope Congress will send several 
copies of it—each by a gentleman 
of address, sense and spirit, inaster 
of the subject, and well acquainted 
with the French language, who 
will, without offence or the fear of 
giving it, make a full and true rep- 
resentation of our affairs. I be- 
lieve nothing else is necessary to 
obtain from France immediate and 
ample supplies of money, clothing, 
tents, arins, military stores, and a 
sufficient aid of troops and ships. 
An early and vigorous campaign 
would give us Independence, that 
should be the first object of France 
and America, and our utmost ef- 
forts used to obtain it as soon as 
possible. The Chevalier and Mar- 
quis are warm friends of America. 
They will, if requested, give us 
their influence and interest. I wish 
the Marquis would be personally 
an advocate for America with his 
ae An application from Gen’l 
Vashington would have consider- 
able effect in France, and a confi- 
dential officer sent by him to con- 
cert measures with the French Min- 
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ister of War, would do more than 
can be expected from our Plenipo- 
tentiary at Versailles, with the 
Count de Vergennes. It is a melan- 
choly reflection, (when we consider 
our inexhaustible resources and 
powerful alliance,) that there should 
be a British soldier in the Conti- 
nent, and intolerable, that in the 
present state of the War our af- 
fairs should be in such a wretched 
condition as they are. I an per- 
suaded that nothing which ean re- 
trieve them will be omitted by you. 

Col. Marion had a_ successful 
skirmish some weeks ago with a 
party of tories; the inclosed ex- 
tract of his letter to me will give 
you the particulars. It is said here 
that Tarlton attacked Sumpter last 
Monday and was repulsed, with 
the loss of upwards of 100 killed 
and wounded, that Tarlton was 
mortally wounded, (but was car- 
ried off;) that only one man was 
killed on our side, and that Sump- 
ter was slightly wounded in the 
arm, (the ball was cut out,) and 
retreated pretty high up the coun- 
try, apprehending that the enemy 
were about to attack him in great 
force. I give you this news as we 
have it; there is no official account 
come of it, but it is told with great 
appearance of credibility. However, 
we must not publish till we are sure 
of it. I repeat my request that 
you will transmit to me with the 
greatest despatch every material 
occurrence, and am with great re- 
gard, Gent., 

Yr. most obd’t Serv’t, 
J. Rut.eper. 

P. S. I shall set off as soon as I 

close this packet, for Charlotte. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS ON SOUTHERN CIVILIZATION. 


NO. Ill. 


That there is such a thing as a 
collective intellect whose _peculiari- 
ties may be noted and delineated 
in nearly every people we have 
hitherto taken for. granted, and in- 
deed we need cite no further proof 
of it than the usage of common 
parlance. We habitually speak of 
the genius of this or that people, 
meaning by this their peculiar ten- 
dencies as well as their general in- 
tellectual tone, their aptness for 
certain pursuits, as well as their in- 
capacity for others, their proneness 
for certain modes of thought in 
philosophy, their natural predispo- 
sition to excellence in certain styles 
of art, no less than their political 
idiosyncracies. The existence of 
such characteristics witnesses the 
existence of collective intellect; for 
we know that there are only a few 
of them, the fostering of which is 
the special interest and business of 
particular individuals of such a na- 
tion, that most of them exist inde- 
pendently of any human care, and 
are the spontaneous growth of pe- 
culiar intellectual predisposition 
implanted by the Creator, being 
generally an unconscious possession, 
revealing itself only to a careful 
and philosophic contemplation. In- 
deed the necessity of something 
like this collective intellect to asso- 
ciation itself even, can be no better 
expressed than in the following 
words of Guizot : “ A common con- 
viction, that is to say one and the 
same idea, recognized and received 
as true, is the fundamental basis, 
the hidden bond of human society. 
We may confine ourselves to asso- 


ciations the most limited and sim- 
ple, or rise to the most complicated, 
the most extensive; we may ex- 
amine what passes between two or 
three barbarians united for a hunt- 
ing expedition, or in the midst of 
an assembly called to treat of the 
affairs of a great people; every 
where and in all cases the fact of 
association consists essentially in 
the adherence of the individuals to 
the same thought; whilst if they 
do not comprehend and understand 
each other, they are but isolated 
beings, placed side by side, but 
which do not impress one another, 
nor hold together. A common 
sentiment, a common belief, what- 
soever be its nature or its object, 
is the first condition of the social 
state ; and it is only in the bosom 
of the truth, or of that which they 
take to be the truth, that men unite 
and society is born, And in this 
sense, a modern philosopher* has 
with reason said, that there is no 
society, but among intellects ; that 
society exists only in those particu- 
lars, within those limits, wherein is 
accomplished the union of intel- 
lects; that where intellects have 
nothing in common, society is not; 
in other words, that intellectual so- 
ciety is the only society, the neces- 
sary element and the foundation, so 
to speak, of all external and visible 
associations.t 

Now, it is evident that each such 
intellectual society must be a unit, 
at least within its own limits. The 
fundamental ideas around which, 
as a nucleus, it is formed, may not 
be the same as the ideas which 
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have served as the nucleus of an- 
other association, but they must be 
one and the same for at least the 
dominant majority of individuals 
in a single community in order 
that an association capable of de- 
veloping a civilization, may grow 
out of it. This “intellectual so- 
ciety,” which Lamennais so truly 
asserts to be “ the only society,” is, 
with a shade of alteration in the 
idea the collective intellect, we have 
so often mentioned. Only look at 
it less in reference to the personal 
relations of the individuals, and 
more in view of the aggregate and 
sum of the ideas themselves upon 
which the individuals write and 
form a whole, and its conception is 
easy. The existence of these com- 
mon ideas, nay, even of common 
modes and tendencies of thought, 
are themselves proof of the exist- 
ence of a common collective intel- 
lect. Now of this we claim that 
it is the essential condition and 
subject of civilization, and that 
without it no civilization can exist, 
that is, that where a nation con- 
sists of such diverse elements in 
such equal strength that no one 
can acquire the absolute superiority 
and at the same time so oppressed 
and incongruous that amalgama- 
tion is impossible, and each so 
small as to be incapable of con- 
structing for itself a separate poli- 
tical existence, the result of such a 
forced mixture of discordant and 
jarring atoms can never result in 
civilization. The first, and what 
we might call the embryonic form 
of a civilization is the collective in- 
tellectual unity of its people, nor 
only so, but this unity must con- 
tinue while the civilization lasts, 
and whenever it is destroyed, civil- 
ization must fall with it. And 
though as civilization grows upon 
this fundamental intellectual unity, 
it specializes itself into many and 
seemingly opposite forms, yet the 
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contrariety of these is one not in-, 
consistent with an underlying unity, 
but they, like the limbs of the 
body, seemingly diverse, are built 
upon a common plan, developed 
from a common germ, and though 
varying, nay, even in some sense 
opposite in function, yet their very 
oppositions become necessary de- 
tails of a perfect symmetry, and 
conspire together to accomplish the 
same common ends, So then this 
unity is never lost, but becomes 
specialized into a whole with parts. 

But of this specialization more 
hereafter—for the interpretation 
Guizot gives of this unity is found- 
ed more on theory than on prac- 
tical observation, and though given 
in reference to “la société spiritu- 
elle,” to which an ideal theoretical 
standard is in many respects more 
applicable, it must yet be guarded 
against in our consideration of that 
intellectual unity which is the ba- 
sis of civilization. He says that 
this unity is founded in the unity of 
Truth,—* Truth is one he argues, 
therefore if the intellect of a peo- 
ple be fixed upon the contemplation 
of truth, it must grow into oneness 
from that contemplation. But truly 
the intellect of a people may be 
one, without having truth particu- 
larly for its object—nay even this 
oneness may exist, where the gross- 
est errors, the most debasing super- 
stitions, and a tenacious adherence 
to false views of morality are among 
the common features of the collec- 
tive mind. We have only to re- 
call the fact that the collective in- 
tellect of the Ishmaelites first over- 
ran a third of the world, with de- 
struction in one hand, a religious 
imposture in the other, before it 
settled down to exhume an an- 
cient science, and develope an in- 
tellectual activity of its own, whose 
effects are still felt by the intellect 
of modern Europe, and whose exis- 
tence is borne witness to by some 
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of the commonest words in the 
mouths of our school-boys. 

The unity we speak of, therefore, 
is not that which might be con- 
ceived to spring from an infallible 
perception of the same truth by all 
the minds of a community—it is 
rather a unity of intellectual or- 
ganization, such that all the minds 
sharing it, if placed under the same 
circumstances, will naturally incline 
in the same directions, will exhibit 
the same tendencies, and in the 
general arrive at the same ideas, as 
conclusions upon which collective 
action must be taken, or perhaps 
still more generally as great actu- 
ating motives which impel the mass 
of the people unconsciously in the 
sume directions, the greater part 
knowing not and asking not why. 

Now, the existence of a unity of 
intellectual organization like that 
described, demands as its necessary 
condition, a unity of Race. We 
fully agree with Count de Gobin- 
eau that there is an intellectual and 
moral diversity of the races, conso- 
nant with those physical diversities 
which are so easily demonstrated, 
and which have been of late so 
minutely studied and described by 
naturalists. Unfortunately of these 
intellectual differences it has not 
been possible to acquire so thorough 
a knowledge; and since in each 
ease the study demands a profound 
analysis, the widest literary re- 
search, and a practical acquaintance 
with the people, its subject, it is ob- 
vious the first necessary require- 
ments for such a study are such as 
it falls to the lot of very few men 
to possess. And, indeed, except in 
regard of the Indo-Germanic na- 
tions, the West Africans, the Amer- 
ean Aborigines and the Chinese, 
we can scarcely be said to have 
the necessary materials, With re- 
gard to the principal nations of 
modern Christendom, their essential 
peculiarities are well recognized 
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even by themselves and every news- 
paper writer now talks of the ide- 
ality of the German intellect, the 
practicability and power-loving ac- 
tivity of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
more nearly equal balance of these 
qualities in the French intellect, 
united there with a refined and 
vastly developed sensuousness. Yet 
certain it is that distinct and easily 
recognizable as the peculiarities of 
these nations are, their differences 
are quite small when compared 
with those which are brought out 
by contrasting them with other 
races as the Chinese or even with 
the ancient civilization of Greece ; 
and, indeed, the Germanic nations 
constitute a single civilization, as is 
abundantly exhibited in political 
matters by their international laws, 
whilst every science in Europe and 
America is one and the same, and 
their poetry all partakes of a cer- 
tain feeling for and fellowship with 
nature, unknown to their masters 
the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
At the same time we by no means 
deny the reality of their natural 
distinctions, and we believe these 
due not to circumstances, but to the 
organization itself of their minds. 
Hence from the contemplation of 
the present state of our own mo- 
dern civilization, we deduce two 
facts—the particular national intel- 
lectual unity of each of the peo- 
ples composing it, and the general 
intellectual unity of the whole of 
Christendom—a collective intellect 
of each nation, and a collective in- 
tellect of the whole community of 
nations. Now, if there be one 
thing we learn from nature, with so 
much clearness that all men ac- 
knowledge its truth, it is that the 
Heavenly Father works in us and 
in the world about us and through 
us upon that world, according to 
definite laws. Turn where we will, 
examine what we please, either in 
the material or the spiritual crea- 
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tures of His Will, the same state 
of things reveals itself to our in- 
vestigation. All things constitute 
a system, divided and branching 
into many parts and details it is 
true, but all harmonizing and unit- 
ing, in one general plan and idea, 
like the grand passages and seem- 
ingly fitful changes of a majestic 
strain of music, some of them far 
off from us, like creatures of other 
worlds, some near and distinct as 
familiar things, some beautiful and 
soft and tender, some grand or sol- 
emn or awful, now gliding on in an 
unbroken link of harmony as the 
stars in their courses, aad now 
troubled by a discord, whose pre- 
sence is as designed, and whose in- 
fluence has been as nicely foreseen 
and adjusted as those of our own 
jarring fellowships with Evil, and 
Pain, and Death. 

The details of this harmony, this 
consistency, the ideas according to 
which its various special ends are 
designed and attained, the modes 
in which its various parts work to- 
gether we call laws. A law, there- 
fore, as distinguished from a divine 
precept or commandment, is the 
manner in which God works in His 
creation. In each special case, 
this modus operandi, the Jaw, will 
be found consistent with itself, in 
harmony with correlated laws, and 
with the whole system, essential to 
the existence of the thing in which 
it is manifested, essential to the 
well being of neighboring things 
and essential to the symmetry and 
unity and accurate balance of the 
Whole System. We can neither 
add an io‘a nor take away a tittle. 
Whatever is there must be—and 
whatever must be is there. And 
so we come to know, that there is 
no systematic occurrence of the 
same or similar phenomena under 
the same given conditions, that 
does not indicate the existence of a 
law, whose importance and useful- 
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ness we indeed may not perceive, 
but whose very existence is the full 
proof, and incontestable witness of 
its own importance. We think 
such a recurrence of phenomena is 
visible in the history of civilization, 
betraying a principle upon which 
the development of the intellectual 
activity of nations proceeds. Not 
that in this case of intellectual de- 
velopement it has its only exempli- 
fication, for it is in our belief a 
universal principle, but here its 
working may be as distinctly dis- 
cerned as elsewhere, and perhaps 
no where else can we find it evinced 
in forms more familiar to the vast 
majority of civilized men. 

We have already argued that 
the collective intellectual unity is 
the first stage of civilization, and 
that considered as a whole its deve- 
lopment proceeds by a specializa- 
tion of it into parts. This neces- 
sarily contains as an implied asser- 
tion that the intellectual unit is at 
first comparatively homogeneous, 
that its pursuits are few and nearly 
the same for all the individual 
minds which compose it. And 
that such is the case, a parallel be- 
tween any barbarous (i. e. unde- 
veloped) society and a civilized one, 
will readily demonstrate. Take for 
instance the ancient German tribes, 
which, for barbarians, were by mm 
means remarkable for homogene- 
ousness, and setting on one side 
their soldiers, priests, and scalds, 
any two of them united in the same 
individual, and even existing in 
company with skill in handicraft, 
the soldier being generally his own 
armourer for example, and contrast 
with these the civilized Germanic 
nations of the present day, with 
their innumerable special ramifica- 
tions of pursuit—in other words 
their division of labor. Every man 
is no longer a soldier, the soldier is 
no longer his own armourer, nay, 
the armourer himself can only con- 
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struct a single kind of weapon, and 
most frequently only a single part 
of that single weapon. But though 
the sphere of his labor be more 
contracted in proportion to the 
whole, it is conceived and carried 
out according to the teachings of 
a science unknown to the ruder arts 
of his ancestors, and demanding so 
much care and attention to details, 
as necessarily to employ the whole 
of his time and mental energy. 
Nor will a consideration of the 
ate intellectual pursuits afford 
ess striking evidence of the gra- 
dual progress of a comparative 
homogeneousness to the condition 
of variety in unity. The charac- 
ters of poet, historian, and priest, 
united so commonly in barbarous 
and semi-barbarous society are in 
these days very distinct, and though 
the attainments of excellence in 
several branches of intellectual ac- 
tivity by a single individual is look- 
ed upon with admiration by the 
most civilized men, yet it is so be- 
cause it is an exception—a proof 
of more than ordinary genius, ca- 
pable of resisting somewhat that 
natural course of things, to other 
men irresistible, and of conquering 
for itself a position of command 
within a wider range. But every 
day, as society grows older, and 
intellectual activity more developed, 
this tendency to socialization in- 
creases in strength—the sum of 
what must be known or accom- 
plished in any one department of 
human activity is so vast, as to re- 
quire the devotion of the whole 
lifetimes of the ablest men. Lastly, 
these departments, which are the 
ultimate ramifications of the great 
collective intellectual labor in one 
generation, become themselves sub- 
divided in that which follows; and 
it would not be venturing too much 
to predict, that specialization will, 
in the course of a century, proceed 
so far that a Bacon would not be 


able to write more than a critique 
of Political History, a Goethe and 
Schiller would be confined to the 
Lyre, and a Humboldt could do no 
more than present a general view 
of the condition of some single 
Physical Science. Of course this 
progressive specialization is the in- 
contestable proof that there exists 
a powerful collective energy at 
work, and that this energy is not 
the motive force of a single intel- 
lect, but the gravitation 6f a ‘col- 
lective body of millions towards 
some distant and as yet undiscerned 
point of spiritual space. No less 
does it show that this body is not 
a mere hap-hazard collection of 
discordant intellectual elements, 
but a vast intellectual unity, mani- 
fold and varied in its parts, but all 
the rather for that reason, a more 
or less perfect and comprehensive 
unity in the midst of its diversity. 
Take for illustration any one of 
the manufactures of modern times 
with its hundreds of workmen, each 
elaborating a single product or con- 
ducting a single process, which of 
itself perhaps is wholly unavaila- 
ble either for profit or pleasure. 
Would such a state of things ex- 
ist? Is it in the nature of man, 
not only to continue, but even to 
tolerate such labor, did not fruitful 
purpose, ultimately to be realized, 
demand it? And yet such a pur- 
pose is not immediately the object 
of any one particular workman, but 
of the collective unanimity which 
for that end pervades the whole 
body of workmen. It is the 
“common idea” spoken of by Gui- 
zot which animates them. But it 
will be said, that here there is not 
necessarily such an unanimity; 
that men are constrained by the 
necessity of earning their bread 
much more than by any other con- 
sideration ; and that a workman 
may elaborate the product for 
which he is fitted, without know- 
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ing or caring what further use is to 
be made of it, provided only his 
end is attained. And this leads to 
the consideration of another feature 
in the intellectual unity, which is 
one especially to be borne in mind 
—we mean its independence of the 
volition of individuals, The very 
fact that in such an establish- 
ment, workmen may be found who 
are there only from necessity, de- 
monstrates the irresistible force of 
the collective intellect. The unan- 
imity exists still, whether enforced 
or voluntary—the collective intel- 
lect, with or without the consent of 
any one individual, moves to have 
its labor performed according to its 
own peculiar system, lays hold of 
all the resources and commands all 
the necessaries of life, and the un- 
willing laborer finds himself com- 
pelled to obey its commands and 
accept its conditions, nay even to 
become part of an_ intellectual 
agency, created by no human de- 
sign, and independently of the 
consent of all men. 

Among these nations of Chris- 
tendom, collaborators in the most 
complicated and vast civilization 
the world has ever seen, we have a 
more magnificent illustration of the 
resistless power of this stupendous 
agency. A collective intellect of 
Christendom has been for centu- 
ries forming and developing itself 
ainong these nations. Very appre- 
ciably distinct as each of their na- 
tional civilizations is from the other, 
yet they all have points in com- 
mon, and on these is founded the 
possibility of such a collective in- 
tellect, into which each of these 
more circumscribed national civili- 
zations enters as a component indi- 
vidual element. All of the physi- 
cal sciences, as they at present ex- 
ist, belong to this collective intel- 
lect—their modes of research, the 
formulae in which their results are 
expressed, are one, or nearly so, for 
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the whole community of nations— 
and though there are still national 
distinctions in the modes of em- 
ploying these, the intrinsic unity of 
the whole still subsists. Nay, the 
most powerful of these nations 
could not eapriciously depart from, 
nor make innovation upon what 
might be called the established 
usages of science; the collective 
intellect of Christendem to which 
that Science belongs, would irresis- 
tably compel it to conformity. The 
same is true to a less extent with 
regard to the other and lighter 
pursuits of pure intellect; but in 
the sphere of politics, we have its 
chief exemplification. Our inter- 
national laws, whose only validity 
stands in the circumstance that they 
express the common sense of this 
collective intellect of Christendom, 
are yet held sacred, and to break 
one of them is a national crime 
punishable by other nations. Nor 
(so powerful is the agent that en- 
acts these laws) can any nation 
disallow them, by saying, we did 
not enact these laws nor consent te 
their being enacted,—they do not 
suit our special plans and purposes, 
and therefore we will none of them. 
A Christianized nation of the white 
race would be immediately out- 
lawed by such a declaration, and 
on the first pretext, the collective 
intellect would enforce obedience 
to its requirements with the sword, 
if necessary. But in these matters 
the position of this agent is not 
even so passive as simply to pun- 
ish those people that disobey its 
enactments. It does more. It 
draws into its mighty vortex every 
Christian nation; it allows no one 
to stand aloof; it compels all to 
take an active interest in every 
slight perturbation of the relations 
existing between the various actions 
which compose it. The history of 
our own country furnishes a case 
in point. The policy of our first 
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administrations was to have as lit- 
tle as possible to do with European 
affairs; but in spite of ourselves we 
have been gradually forced into the 
counsels of this world’s intellect, 
until at the present day we are as 
necessary to the decision of every 
question of general importance as 
England, France or Germany. We 
see, therefore, that the collective 
intellectual unity, whether it be 
that of some obscure association, or 
of a great nation, or of all cbris- 
tendom, is not only active; it is 
more, it is aggressive. It absorbs 
every Christian Caucasian people, 
and compels peoples of other races 
to conform in a lower sphere to its 
dictates, and revolve about its on- 
ward progress as_ satellites—and 
even what cannot be contemplated 
but with melancholy feeling, even 
entire races of men are disappear- 
ing rapidly at the contact of this 
spiritual agency, with which they 
cannot combine, to which they 
cannot submit, and which, most of 
all, they are utterly unable to resist. 

To return now from this digres- 
sion. We have seen that the very 
condition of minute subdivision 
which is exhibited by intellectual 
pursuits, is proof of the existence 
of the collective intellectual unity. 
It is moreover the highest condi- 
tion of the associate intellect—and 
paradoxical as the expression may 
seem—the intrinsic unity of a peo- 
ple’s intellect is even more perfect, 
more indivisible and individual, 
when it has attained this hetero- 
geneous aspect, than when under a 
more homogeneous form, its pro- 
gress is but beginning to develop 
itself. And to illustrate our mean- 
ing we may take the analogy of 
the embryonic development of ani- 
mals, before introduced. We be- 
gin with the earliest stage of the 
embryo, wherein it is a little more 
than a revolving sphere, compos- 
ed almost entirely of innumerable 
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other little spheres or cells, in fact 
almost absolutely homogeneous.— 
Next the developmental force ex- 
hibits itself, by introducing a dif- 
ferentiation between several por- 
tions of this homogeneous mass, 
The little organic spheres of one 
portion begin to assume a different 
form and: new connections with 
each other—in fact, instead of being 
merely a collection of juxta-posed 
organic molecules, they now be- 
come united into a membrane or 
layer. Meanwhile the remaining 
por ios have either retained their 
originul condition, or they have 
somewhere perhaps been removed 
entirely by absorption, and so eavi- 
ties and channels left in which now 
a fluid begins to circulate. From 
this time the layer or rudiment of 
the animal’s body above referred to 
grows rapidly; it has itself under- 
gone differentiation, perhaps as in 
some cases it is divided into two 
or three distinct layers—and the 
several portions of each of these 
have no longer the same uniformity 
of structure, but in one portion we 
observe the incipient formation of 
bone, in another of muscle, in an- 
other of a brain and nerves, in 
still another of a digestive system, 
and the palpitating point in a 
neighboring region indicates that 
there the original homogeneous 
matter has been modified into the 
form of a heart. In those animals 
which have neither brain nor bone, 
of course their earlier stages are 
not quite so complicated, but in all 
the same principle of differentiation 
of a homonogeneous mass into di- 
verse parts, guides the whole de- 
velopment; limbs or appendages 
are next thrust out from the grow- 
ing embryo—next in these them- 
selves begins the work of differ- 
entiation, and their parts remain 
no longer similar, and so the de- 
velopment goes on until out of 
that original mass of homogeneous 
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spherules, a perfect animal, capable 
of swimming, walking or flying, 
seeking its own food, fighting its 
own battles, and maintaining a su- 
premacy in its own allotted sphere, 
is fully formed, a perfect individual. 
But we must not pass over the fact, 
that in the earlier portion of this 
history when homogeneousness is 
still the characteristic of the whole 
organism, there is a more or less 
constant tendency to the separation 
of the mass into two or more simi- 
lar masses, and that this tendency 
continues for some time, and is 
even permanent among the lower 
animals whose structure during 
life is comparatively homogeneous. 
That as heterogeniety proceeds in 
the natural course of development, 
this tendency to fission is gradually 
lost—the organism becomes more 
truly individual in proportion, as 
specialization has introduced a 
greater variety and complexity into 
its parts. Thus in the embryology 
of animals which might furnish a 


guiding analogy for the study of 


the histories of all progressive de- 
velopments, we find first a condi- 
tion of synthetic homogeneousness, 
a homogeneousness which contains 
the possibilities of all the changes 
which are to follow—next this syn- 
thetic homogeneousness is gradual- 
ly metamorphosed by specializa- 
tion of its parts into a_ perfect 
complex individual. Now, individ- 
uality, which here is almost identi- 
cal with unity, is more or less per- 
fect, as the parts of which the 
whole is composed are more or 
less inter-dependent. This is the 
broad distinction between a ma- 
terial or merely abstract unity and 
the unity of animal organization, 
as well as of animal 
In the earlier homogeneous stage, 
unity or individuality holds only a 
precarious existence—for though we 
have truly characterized it as syn- 
thetic, that is, uniting in itself the 
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possibilities of all the subsequent 
changes, yet its very homogeneous- 
ness prevents that localization of 
these possibilities and tendencies, 
which, by distributing them one to 
one part, another to another, would 
produce a mutual dependence be- 
tween the parts. Hence all of 
these latter have a certain indepen- 
dence of each other, and more 
than this, we find from the possi- 
bility of the fission of one such 
embryo into several, that the ca- 
pacity for developing all the subse- 
quent metamorphoses of the ani- 
mal exists almost in equal degree 
and variety and completeness in 
all the parts of the embryo. It 
is not until development has pro- 
gressed that the different functions 
of life and movement and relation 
are distributed among the parts, 
which so being unable to exist one 
without the other, become mutually 
inter-dependent, mere adjuncts of 
a central and perfected unity or 
individuality. Therefore, individu- 
ality as distinguished from idiosyn- 
crasy, in animal life consists in 
the mutual inter-dependence of 
the parts of which a whole is com- 
posed. Now, as this inter-depen- 
dence of parts increases in influ- 
ence, homogeneousness disappears, 
the parts become more and more 
unlike each other, more restricted 
in their functions, and more abso- 
lutely necessary to each other—and 
in the very fact of the disappear- 
ance of homogeneity, and the in- 
creasing diversity of the parts, we 
see the gradual perfecting of indi- 
viduality or animal unity. Doubt- 
less this unity exists in the organ- 
ism at all periods of its growth, 
but to the lowest and earliest it 
approaches to such a unity as we 
find in the aggravation of entirely 
similar things,—it is like the unity 
of a crystal which may be broken 
up into any number of similar crys- 
tals, of any degree of minuteness, 
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but where the particular parts have 
no essential inter-dependence upon 
each other. 

Here then is the complete paral- 
lel for the development of the col- 
lective intellect. It must always 
constitute a collective unit—but its 
first stage is one of comparatively 
homogeneous unity, a unity com- 
parable in many respects to the 
unity of inorganic bodies; its de- 
velopment proceeds by the differen- 
tiation of its elementary parts, and 
its latter stages are those of a 
specialized unity, wherein the parts 
as they diverge from each other in 
form contract a closer and closer 
inter-dependence upon each other 
in function, and become severally 
more and more essential to the 
well-being and even the existence 
of the whole. This higher condi- 
tion is the analogue of the organic 
unity or true individuality, which 
is seen in its elevated forms only 
among the most elevated and intel- 
ligent creatures. In the first stages 
the component elements, which are 
individual intellects, are more near- 
ly similar inter se. There is less 
diversity of employment, the politi- 
cal machinery is of the simplest 
and most homogeneous form, near- 
ly every man of the community 
having a voice in public matters, 
even property is usually held in 
common—there are no such distine- 
tions as those between the educated 
and uneducated, the refined and 
vulgar, the elevated and debased 
classes of society ;°and even where 
slavery exists, the difference intel- 
lectually between master and slave 
is, unless founded in difference of 
race, nothing. _ Indeed the differen- 


ces which do exist between men in 
such states of society are mostly 
produced by external accidents, or 
brute force, and where a truly in- 
tellectual difference between some 
one individual and his fellows does 
exist, it is one of those exceptions 
which lives and dies with the indi- 
vidual, and holds no proper position 
in the history of the collective in- 
tellect. But the collective intellect 
even in this stage of homogeneoue- 
ness has in itself the conditions of 
development, so that unless exter- 
nal counteracting forces are present, 
it not only can, but must of neces- 
sity, progress by specialization to 
that form of the higher unity which 
it is fitted to attain by the organi- 
zation of the race to which it be- 
longs, and its own national peculi- 
arities, The manner in which ope- 
rates this specialization, or restric- 
tion and devotion of each single 
element to the performance of a 
single function, may be thus illus- 
trated.* A and B can each per- 
form a certain work in handicraft, 
fine art, or science with’ a certain 
degree of skill. This work neces 
sarily includes the performance of 
two distinct processes, After work- 
ing separately for some time, each 
performing both processes, and go- 
ing through the whole routine of 
the labor, they find that by uniting 
they can divide the two processes, 
each assuming that portion only 
in which he is most ekillful. The 
result of the work performed by 
the two in concert, thus exhibits a 
manifest superiority over the results 
produced by each working alone. 
But the improvement does not stop 
here—for each now having but a 





Note.—It must be borne in mind, that every such generalization as the present 
one, which concerns human society, can never be demonstrated with ideal exact- 
mess in individual cases. Though generally true, in each individual instance it is 
modified by circumstances to such a degree that none but they who are willing to 
acknowledge the well-marked difference between mathematical generalizations, and 
such as these for which we have no good term, will be able to fullow the thread of 
its truth through the maze of modifying circumstances, 
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single process upon which to ex- 
pend his attention, is enabled to 
give that single process more 
thought, and by consequence ar- 
rives at still greater excellence in 
its performance. After a while 
this specialization of the.two pro- 
cesses becomes universal among 
workmen, until at last each from 
youth is instructed with care only 
in that to which he is to devote his 
life. This system then lies at the 
bottom of civilized education, viz: 
the special allotment of each indi- 
vidual to some special pursuit, of- 
fice or employment. But the ef- 
fects of it are not confined to the 
education for the pursuits-necessary 
to the commonwealth. It is ex- 
hibited in every department, in 
every nook and corner into which 
civilized society penetrates. The 
whole population becomes divided 
into the laborers and capitalists, 
brain-workers and _ hand-workers, 
the refined and the coarse, and 
lastly, what is most remarkable, in 
nearly every civilized community 
we have also a moral differentia- 
tion—we have good and bad as well 
as refined and coarse classes, dis 
tinguished from each other by lines 
almost as strongly drawn as those 
of caste. We think it may be laid 
down as an universal rule that no 
people, as a whole, was ever made 
more moral by civilization. The 
specialization by which each indi- 
vidual is devoted as by inevitable 
destiny to some special employment 
of his intellectual powers, does not 
give him moral tendencies, it only 
imparts to him more power in the 
thing, whatsoever it be, to which 
his attention has been turned. If 
knavery, or the pandering to the 
immoral tastes of others are the 
paths which first open to him, this 
power, obtained from civilization, 
only “makes him tenfold more the 
child of hell” than he might have 
been in a more homogeneous socie- 
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ty—and so there comes to be an 
absolute progress in wickedness, 
among the civilized, of the like of 
which. we hardly know anything 
among savages, On the other hand 
it is most assuredly true that though, 
as has been justly remarked by oth- 
ers, there isno progress in our knowl- 
edge of abstract moral truths, yet 
the general intellectual progress 
certainly evinces itself in all that 
pertains to the application of these, 
as civilization is developed. The 
primary moral axioms have so 
much in common with mathemati- 
cal axioms, that the whole of them 
may be deduced while other scien- 
ces are in their infancy, and when 
once adequately expressed they re- 
main fixed forever—what is once 
perfect cannot be made more so. 
But when men come to the appli- 
cation of these to particular cases, 
every thing depends upon the in- 
tellectual judgment of the facts 
and circumstances, and then again 
upon the intellectual development. 
Hence we find that as civilization 
advances there is a positive pro- 
gress in moral distinctions, and 
often an actual elevation of the 
standard of practical moral perfec- 
tion. More than this, there is a 
remarkable tendency to the forma- 
tion of moral associations, and 
though these are usually compli- 
cated with ecclesiastical and purely 
religious phenomena, yet in some 
instances they are not, as in the 
ancient Greek schools of Philoso- 
phy, and no less in the many chari- 
table and philanthropic (so design- 
ed) societies of our own civiliza- 
tion. But at the same time good 
morals in nearly all civilizations 
gradually become the peculiar pro- 
perty and heritage of a class—and 
that composed of neither the high- 
est nor the lowest of the people, 
but of those who occupy an inter- 
mediate station in life, as has been 
so often remarked, that further no- 
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tice of it is scarcely needful. But 
in this fact we see again the pecu- 
liar working of the specializing 
tendency which characterises the 
development of the collective intel- 
lect. 

Now, to recur to our former as- 
sertion that the amount of evil and 
good, in all probability is propor- 
tionately the same in the same 
people, at all times of its progress, 
and to the views of those who con- 
sider civilization a progress towards 
moral perfection, we see that this 
view and that assertion are incom- 
patible, and we are immediately 
met by the benevolent thinkers 
who hold it, with the demand— 
“what then is the use of legisla- 
tion? Why should we make laws 
for the suppression of evil, if it be 
impossible even to diminish the 
proportion of it? We answer that 
though this is no legitimate argu- 
ment against what we claim to be 
an absolute fact, yet that we make 
laws in order to maintain the exist- 
ing balance between good and evil. 
In reality, penal legislation is the 
record of the acts of the moral 
sense of the collective intellect, for 
the restraint of its own immoral 
tendencies; and did any one even 
wish to try the experiment of aban- 
doning it, the experiment would be 
impossible since this penal code is 
a result of the collective intellect, 
which never has existed without 
one—and hence in this sense the 
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‘penal code may be said to exist 


independently of the choice of 
individual men, whose power ex- 
tends no further than to moulding 
to some degree the form which it 
shall take. But the limits origi- 
nally designed for this article have 
already been exceeded. Though 
much more might be said—here 
must we leave the investigation for 
the present. We have endeavored 
to establish the following facts and 
principles. 

1. There is no civilization which 
has not for its bases a collective 
intellect, and this intellect must not 
be a mere aggregation but a unity. 

2. That this intellectual unity is 
dependent upon unity of race, and 
even within narrower limits upon 
unity of natural characteristics. 

3. That civilization is the pro- 
gressive development of this collec- 
tive intellect, and that its progress 
consists in the gradual passages of 
the collective intellect from a state 
of comparative homogeneousness, 
by the differentiation of its parts to 
a highly specialized condition. 

4, That there is a collective in- 
tellect of Christendom, as well as of 
each Cliristian nation, and that 


therefore we may say there is a 
civilization of Christendom. 

If these points be granted as true 
we will have something definite, 
upon which to found our reasoning 
as to the nature and the future of 
our own civilization. 
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Retrospection and Aspiration. 


RETROSPECTION AND ASPIRATION. 


The fiery glow of sunset fails, 

And soft adown the deepening vales 
The tranquil shadows steal apace. 

The winds repose, the waters keep 
The stillness of unbroken sleep, 

And all the unmeasured realm of space 
Between us, and the stars that rise 

To crown these rich, imperial skies 
Majestic Silence holds in thrall ; 

Only, the quiet dews that fall, 

In stealthy drippings from the eaves, 
Or some lone bird amoung the leaves 
Touched by a transient dream of flight 
Stir to the faintest thrill of sound 

The mystery of the calm profound. 


The peace of Heaven is in my heart, 
And if that God would grant me grace 
I could lie down in this sweet place 
Breathe Nune Dimittis ! and—depart; 


Depart through Death’s serenest door, 
For Death hath smouthed the frown he wore, 
Since She—my Love—passed through before. 


I stand forlorn where last I stood 
Espoused to Hope; one fair, and good, 
And very generous in her trust, 

And very queenly in her pride, 

(The pride of perfect womanhood, 
That crowneth with its regal sweetness 
All meaner Creatures’ incompleteness,) 
Was near to blend the brightening charm 
Of her entrancing human eyes 

With Nature’s beauty, and make warm 
With murmurings of a human love— 
Borne on a gentle tide of sighs— 

The else cold pulses of the air. 


Around me sways the orange grove, 

The self-same grove that heard our vows, 
And waved its glad melodious boughs, 
Setting to music all we said, 

And showering on her gracious head 
White flowers as if to crown a bride. 


Just on an eve like this She died, 

So still, and fair—I saw her die 
Bound with a spell of agony, 

Too bitter for the balm of sighs, 
That froze the tears within mine eyes, 
The currents of my brain, and blood ; 
The while as statue-wan [ stood, 

As one who in the lonely trance 

Of some unearthly dark Romance 
Hath heard a ghostly trump of doom 
Wailing above an open tomb: 
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Ah! then, and thus, I saw her die 

And in the still immensity 

Of that stern grief, I only knew 

That Bliss was false, that Death was true, 


And the whole world thenceforth would be 


A sullen, soul-less void to me. 


Love! lift me to thy radiant clime, 
I sicken on the waste of Time, 
And burn to breathe a subtler breath 


Than that which haunts these realms of death, 


For round about me float and stir 
Foul odors of the Sepulchre, 

Rising, a monstrous mist to blight 
The glory of the inner sight, 
Shrouding phantasmal shapes of ill— 
But Thou, the same sweet Angel still, 
Thou can’st not leave me thus forlorn 
And eriled from the gates of morn. 


Within my soul a vision glows, 

A vision of the Peace to be 

The undivined Serenity. 

Within wh..e depths the Angels dwell : 
Through many a fiery-girded Hell 

Of self-inflicted wo, and pain, 
Through many lives—(for still E hold 
That not in vain above us rolled 

The mighty planets whirl in space, 
Each is the destined dwelling-place 
Of souls fresh-winged in every star)— 
We struggle toward the holy Height 
The consummation infinite 

Whereto the groaning Ages tend. 


A prescient Voice foretells the End, 
O! Voice that fallest faint, and far 
Sound on through all our dreary night. 


“From height to height the soul aspires, 
Reluming its mysterious fires 


Through the vast worlds which gird the way 


Up to the immemorial Day 
Of primal Immortality ”"— 


Ah then! once more to meet with thee 
In that far-off Eternity, 

To feel that human love may shine 
Unwavering ’midst the Love Divine, 
To rise on Rapture’s eagle wing, 

And hear the spheral music ring, 

And that great song the Seraphs sig, 
Peal round the Godhead’s mystery, 
And mark when grosser systems trace 
Their orbits in the outcast space, 
Earth with its transient agonies 

Sink from the height of those calm skies 
Down to a gulf so dim and low, 

They flicker to a fire-fly glow, 

Myths of a million years ago! 
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EDITOR’S 


Whoever has studied the criticism 
upom Hamlet in Wilhelm Meister, must 
have risen from its perusal with a con- 
viction that to the highest manifestation 
of critical power and insight, a degree 
of analytical and imaginative ability is 
necessary, the possession of which may 
be said to place the first-class Critic side 
by side with the most illustrious of poets 
and dramatists. Rightly to appreciate 
art, and especially that subtlest of its 
forms expressed in “the rhythmical crea- 
tion of Beauty,” the critic must be both 
a student and a man of fine natural en- 
dowments. In any of the practical pro- 
fessions it is seldom that the uninitiated 
venture to be dogmatic. Law, Medicine 
and Theology are generally left to be ex- 
pounded by their avowed votaries. A 
ploughman who, upon the strength of his 
grandmother's recipes, meddles in a des- 
perate case with the Doctor’s prescrip- 
tions, deserves to be punished with a 
protraction of his disease, and a tailor’s 
clerk, whose business it is to measure 
broadcloth, would doubtless be pro- 
nounced presumptuous and far from the 
path of grace, were he bold enough to 
dispute with a learned Divine upon the 
metaphysics of predestination, the neces- 
sity of immersion or any other ubstruse 
points of faith and doctrine. But let the 
claims of art or artists be brought under 
discussion, and the rule is at once re- 
versed. People of the meanest under- 
standings and the most uncultivated 
taste hesitate not to pass their shallow 
judgments, and all that is graceful in 
painting, striking in sculpture, genial and 
profound in poetry, is subjected to the 
sneers of coxcombs, nnd the stupid misap- 
prehension of sixth rate ‘ Critics.” 

But painting, sculpture, and, we may 
add, music having something of the sen- 
suous about them, are to a certain ex- 
tent tangible in their appeals; with poe- 
try the case is different ; addressed as it 
is directly to the intellect, or to the soul, 
with no further bearing upon the sensu- 
ous nature than is involved in the harmo- 
nies of metre and rhythm, it is evident 
that the great mass of mankind not be- 
ing blessed with the intellect to compre- 
hend poetry as an art, nor with the deli- 
cacy of sentiment and depth of passion 
to appreciate its spiritual meaning, are 
continually confounding the false with 
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the true, the nonsense of newspaper 
“*Floras’’ and “ Matildas,’’ with whatever 
is grand or beautiful in the works of ac- 
knowledged genius. The harm which is 
done to individual reputation, is the least 
of the evils resulting from the effrontery 
of would-be-critics. Men are easily de- 
ceived by words, and audacity of asser- 
tion is not unfrequently the mother of 
conviction. It is only upon this princi- 
ple that we can account for the gross 
and long-continued injustice of which 
the public, in various lands, have from 
age to age been guilty towards their 
great Arctists—more particularly their 
Poets. Only the song-writers—those 
who seize and embody with skill and 
feeling universally appreciable ideas— 
have been honored with the prompt re- 
cognition of the people. Yet, injustice 
to individuals might be borne, since pos- 
terity is sure to reverse the hasty dictum 
of contemporary folly, were it not that 
the same process whereby the Artist is 
depreciated, and his claims set aside, 
inevitably leads to a confused and gro- 
velling estimate of Art itself. 

Here is the point upon which we would 
insist. Until Literature rises in some 
degree to the dignity of a profession, and 
its genuine votaries be permitted to 
speak with the same measure of author- 
ity which is daily granted to those who 
now practice the three so-called “ liberal 
professions,” the cry about ‘“ encourag- 
ing our own authers,” “ supporting our 
own periodicals,” “ building up our own 
literature,” is ‘‘vox et praeteria nihil’ — 
unsubstantial boasting, delusion, and cant. 


We are sure all our lady readers will 
thank wus for bringing to light the follow- 
ing curious definition of a kiss. It is an 
extract from a German love-letter, writ- 
ten as far back as the year 1679, and 
treats an important subject so fully and 
satisfactorily, that every one of taste 
must consider it a gem: 

‘“‘What is a kiss? A kiss is, as it 
were, a seal expressing our sincere at- 
tachment; the pledge of our future 
union; a dumb, but at the same time 
audible language of a living heart; a 
present waich at the same time that it is 
given, is taken from us; the impression 
of an ardent attachment on an ivory 
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coral press; the striking of two flints 
against one another; a crimson balsdém 
for a love-wounded heart; a sweet bite 
of the lip; an affectionate pinching of 
the mouth; a delicious dish which is 
eaten with scarlet spoons; a sweet-meat 
which does not satisfy hunger; a fruit 
which is planted and gathered at the 
same time; the quickest exchange of 
questions and answers of two lovers; the 
fourth degree of love.” 


In Taylor’s “ Flag-Ship,” published 
many years ago, we find a number of en- 
tertaining facts, illustrating the manners 
and religion of Siam. In the sacred 
books of the Budhists are the Siamese 
ten commandments, the jirst five of 
which are obligatory upon all persons, 
the last five upon the priesthood only. 
These commandments are as follows: 

“1. Do not kill animals. 2. Do not 
steal. 3. Do not commit adultery. 4, 
Do not tell lies. 5. Do not drink ardent 
spirits. 7. Do not eat anything from 
mid-day until past midnight. 8. Do not 
sleep on a place more than a cubit high. 
9. Do not anvint your body with tra- 
grant oi! or powder. 10. Do not look 
at a female, nor attheatrical exhibitions.” 


Sometime in 1806, an old fashioned 
couple received an invitation to dinner 
from acquaintances younger and gayer 
than they were. At the buttom of the 
card was the then new R.S. V. P. The 
excellent pair were puzzled beyond 
measure. It would probably puzzle many 
now, unacquainted with the French 
** Respondez s'il vous plait.”” The old 
gentleman, still pondering the matter, 
fell—like most old gentlemen who think 
too deeply—asleep. He had not enjoyed 
his rest long, before his helpmete aroused 
him with a nervous shake of the shoulder, 
exclaiming—‘‘ My dear! I have found it 
out. KR. 8S. V. P. means, remember siz, 
very punctually.” 


The following we extract from a 
charmingly candid letter communicated 
to the New York Sunday Times by the 
regular London correspondent of that 
journal. The writer says that he is an 
abolitionist, and loves ‘ freedom as the 
inalienable possession of mankind,” but 
confesses that the emancipation question 
is just now inextricably involved. The 
whole paragraph is well worthy of atten- 
tion, as illustrating the legitimate results 
of practical abolitionism. It is pleasing, 
however, to reflect that under their pre- 
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sent difficulties, of which immense pecu- 
niary loss may be regarded as only a sin- 
gle item, that the English people can at 
all events fall back upon their “ gratified 
feelings as Christians and philanthro 
pists!’ This writer says: 

“We spent, a quarter of a century 
ago, twenty-five millions of pounds ster- 
ling in the emancipation of the British 
West Indies, and Heaven only knows 
how many millions we have disbursed 
since in a systematic effort to blockade 
the coast of Africa and put down the 
slave traffic all over the world, particu- 
latlyin Cuba and Brazil But what re- 
turn have we received for this enormous 
outlay, apart from our gratified feelings 
as Christians and philanthropists? Cuba 
persists in importing negroes notwith- 
standing the risk, and she flourishes be- 
yond all comparison. Jamaica, as a Bri- 
tish example, employs free labor, and her 
products have gradually fallen off until 
the contrast is absolutely painful as well 
as vexatious. In view of these facts we 
tried the Coolie trade; but accounts 
from Demarara show us that the inhu- 
manity attendant upon the importation 
of these Chinese equals, if it does not 
exceed, that of the African trade in its 
worst phase. Now it is proposed to 
hire negroes in Africa for a term of 
years, convey them to the British West 
Indies, and, after their term of service 
has expired, send them home again at 
government expense. This looks well; 
and Mr Buzton argues that, under our 
authority, this could be done in a popu- 
lar manner, although under the authority 
of other nations it would certainly degene- 
rate into a trade in slaves. 

“TI must confess that this is a very dif- 
ficult problem for solution. Jamaica, in 
her manifest decadence, looks at Cuban 
prosperity and complains. Millions spent 
for humanity’s sake, and what is the les- 
son taught us in the result? That free 
labor, in the tropics, will not pay beside 
the labor of the slave!’ This is a humil- 
iating truth. It isan awkward commen- 
tary on all our (something very unwise) 
efforts to induce your Southern States to 
abandon their system of negro bondage. 
It is anything but satisfactory to Exeter 
Hall; and particularly to those fanatics 
of the Uncle Tom school, like my Lord 
Shaftesbury here and his coadjutors in 
your Eastern States, who, [ am sorry to 
say, would rather see your flourishing 
republic whelmed in its own ruins, | 
think, than witness the growing impor- 
tance of any part of it with negro servi- 
tude at its base. I cannot admit that I 
relish the picture myself, for I am an 


abolitionist—it is my country's peculiarity 
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—and I love freedom as an inalienable 
possession of mankind. Nevertheless, I 
may not close my eyes to the teachings 
of experience. Then what is to be done? 
Cuba must, by some means, be compelled 
to give up the labor of the slave, or Ja- 
maica must, by some means, be fur- 
nished with labor just as inexpensive. 
If not, free labor will extinguish all value 
in our West India possessions; and if 
the French and Spanish islands are 
placed, perforce, in the same category of 
comparative worthlessness, sugar, W&c., 
must reach a price at which it will not 
yay to encourage their cultivation. Here 
is our dilemma. Would the apprentice 
system deliver us from it?” 


“ During the last week a very unustal 
sight attracted the attention of the rail- 
way passengers, while the trains were 
passing through Bishopton of Moss. It 
was that of two females yoked in a 
plough, which was guided by an ungallant 
male, who held the stilts. The only way 
of accounting for this eccentric proceed- 
ing, is the suggestion that the land, 
which is newly reclaimed, is too light to 
admit of horses being employed.”— 
Greenock (Scotland) Advertiser. 

“If the color of these yoked females 
had been black instead of white,’’ says 
the New York Day Book, “ and the scene 
of their degrading labor had been lo- 
cated in Virginia instead of Scotland, 
our Scotch cotemporary would have had 
another way of accounting for the ec 
centric proceeding.” 


Some of the anecdotes of Jerrold, now 
going the rounds of the Press, are by no 
means creditable to the taste or feeling 
of that caustic wit. For example: 

** At the Cafe del’ Europe there was a 
famous dish made of calves’ tail, which 
wus considered as a greater dainty than 
ox-tail soup. Albert Smith was revelling 
on this dish one day, when Jerrold took 
a seat near him. The gourmand suid, 
“Are you not surprised, Jerrold, to see 
me eating such a dish as calves’ tail?” 

“Not at all,” replied the other; “ ez- 
tremes often meet!” 

* One evening, at the Museum Club, 
upon Smith’s ostentatiously saying, 
“Wasn't it strange—we had no fish at 
the Marquis’s last night? That has hap- 
pened twice lately. I cannot account 
for it.” “Nor I,’ replied Jerrold, with 
aserious air, “‘ except they ate it all up 
stairs!’’—a cool intimation that Smith 
had dined with the fiunkies in the 
kitchen. 
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** Sometimes ke forgot his manners, as 
when he said of a very tall, thin young 
lady, who bored him for an hour with an 
Italian bravura, that “she was linked 
sweetness long drawn out !” 

** Mrs. Colonel Latter, a bigoted be- 
liever in the limited liability of human 
happiness, and the certain damnation of 
all, except some fifty or sixty of her own 
peculiar clique, was endeavoring to knock 
into Jerrold’s “limited capacity’’ the 
“Five Points” of Calvinism. When 
she came to that of Reprobation, she 
said it meant, in a few words, the doc- 
trine “that every man was born to be 
damned ;”’ on which the outraged Chris- 
tianity of the listener relieved itself by 
saying, ‘‘ Then, had I known it, I'd be 
damned if I would have been born!”” The 
fair theologian always considered Jerrold 
as decidedly in for a warm berth.” 

In winding up a review of Words- 
worth’s poems, he indulges in the fol- 
lowing comparisons, the wit of which is 
hardly such as to excuse their flippant 
irreverence, and stolid lack of apprecia~ 
tion. ‘* Wordsworth reminds me of the 
Beadle of Parnassus, strutting about in 
a cocked hat, or, to be more poetical, of 
a modern Moses, who sits on Pisgah with 
his back obstinately turned to that pro- 
mised land, the Future; he is only fit for 
those old maid tabbies, the Muses! His 
Pegasus is a broken-winded hack, witha 
grammatical bridle, and a monosyllabic 
bit between his teeth!’ 

He could sometimes be unqualifiedly 
rude, personal, and impertinent, as 
when, upon his introduction to a fat little 
fellow, Sheriff Wire, he exclaimed, 
‘“* Wire, did you say? why you are more 
like the chunk end of a crowbar!’ The 
Sheriff would certainly have been justi- 
fiable in pulling the novelist’s nose—had 
he only been able to reach it! 


A correspondent who has written to 
us upon several historical and antiqua- 
rian matters connected with the settle- 
ment of the Carolinas and Georgia, thus 
refers to Charleston and the first settlers 
of North America: 

“Charleston is anancient city. True, 
its antiquity, dating from its occupation 
by a Christian people, does not yet reach 
back two hundred years; but two hun- 
dred years is a long stretch in the pro- 
gress of time. Many an empire has had 
its birth, and its sole duration within this 
limit. How many generations have trod 
the same places, giving way, in turn, to 
the impatient footsteps of their succes- 
sors! What a world of hopes, and 
fears, and pains, and pleasures, exulta- 
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tions and regrets, have been crowded 
within this period. How many works 
have been wrought, and how many des- 
troyed—how many battles been fought— 
what victories achieved—what bright and 
shining lights of humanity have minis- 
tered at the altars of home, and art, and 
genius, and patriotism,—enough to have 
honored any antiquity, however remote 
any existence, however prolonged its du- 
ration. 

‘OF the age of the spot itself, no matter 
how little or much distinguished by its 
proprietors, who shall conjecture? That 
it held its inhabitants, coeval with the 
first dawn of the creation, we may rea- 
sonably assume, taking for granted that 
God has made nothing in vain. He has 
not planted the great forests of our Wes- 
tern land, and filled them with fruits and 


flowers, and birds of the air and beasts ~* 


of the field, with every thing essential to 
man, and grateful to his necessities, yet 
foreborne to place within the garden, the 
noble proprietor, to whom all were de- 
creed by his benevolence. He has not 
left the settlement of this fair world to 
chance, leaving it to bloom and wither, 
and its fruits and flowers, and birds 
and beasts, to grow and go to waste, 
for myriads of seasons, until the stray 
barques of remote continents, driven ig- 
norantly by stress of weather, shall drift 
across the great straits of the ocean sea, 
and people the otherwise vacant shores 
with humanity. The red man was pro- 
bably the first occupant. But Tradition 
here interposes, and teaches that we 
should unjustly assume that the red man 
possessed the soil exclusively, until the 
modern period of the discovery by Co- 
lumbus. Did the Northmen ever possess, 
even temporarily, this domain, as their 
Chroniclers contend? Is it wholly fable 
that there was a colony of the Irish on 
the banks of the Ashley eight hundred 
years ago, as the same Chroniclers de- 
pose,—or a white people speaking a dia- 
lect so near akin to that of the Irish, 
that they could not be understood by the 
Northern vovagers? Or were these peo- 
ple Welshwen,—and do we thus learn 
the land which yielded a refuge to the 
adventurous Cymri under Madoc? I 
have often wondered that Mr. Southey 
never happened on this conjecture, 
though Iam not sure that the Chroni- 
clers of the Northmen, in relation to 
America, had been collected and ‘pub- 
lished by Professor Rafn, of Copenhagen, 
prior to the lamentable decline of facul- 
ty, by which the mind of Southey was 
paralyzed so many years before his death. 
These Chronicles yield a very plausible 
report in favour of the claims of the 
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Northern voyagers to the first discovery 
of the New World; and the fact urged 
by the same Chroniclers that, in the re- 
gion of country now occupied by. the 
States of South Carolina and Georgia, a 
settlement was found of white people, 
speaking a cognate language with the 
Irish, would seem to depend upon testi- 
mony which is quite as clear and impres- 
sive as that which is supposed to estab- 
lish their discovery of the country.” 


Regarding society en masse, we may 
affirm that there is zo charity in it. The 
consciousness (however unacknowledg- 
ed) of infirmity in ourselves, leads us to 
search diligently for the infirmities of 
others,—and when we have found them, 
it is not to be expected that we will bury 
them in a napkin. This is the process 
by which nineteen-twentieths of the un- 
charitable class become tale-mongers, 
and exaggerators, and busy-bodies. In 
proportion, too, as an individual lacks 
some great life-ohject—a detinite and 
steady purpose, for the attainment of 
which all the energies are strained,— 
in that proportion do we find him (or 
her) ready to coin or circulate slander, 
and to live, like the vampire, by sucking 
dry the moral or social character of 
others. Itis lamentable to see in what 
force persons of this order intest society, 
high and low, carrying their poison to its 
roots, and silently but powertully sapping 
all faith in man, all generous trust in the 
progress of their kind. We believe that 
sins against charity, more than all other 
sins, aflect' the world at large, and cum- 
ber its motions (naturally feeble) towards 
right, as with the power of a cureless in- 
cubus. ‘They destroy confidence between 
man and man. Each individual regards 
his neighbor as a spy. Society is con- 
verted into a state of hostility—not open 
and declared, but partisan, guerilla, mask- 
ed—yet not on that account the less 
deadly. Instead of a reciprocity of bene- 
fits, a reciprocity of injuries becomes the 
great end of life. Thus existence is re- 
duced to a warfare—bitter—and—unmiti- 
gated. Ail the holiest charities of life 
are rent in twain. Alas! that pilgrims 
through the same dark valley should so 
assail each other! We need the council 
and the kind offices of our fellows, and 
we receive—blows and contumely. We 
need support, and receive—a rude hust- 
ling on the way. We need blessing, 
and receive—imprecations Ah! if men 
could be made to comprehend the exceed- 
ing beauty of Charity! Bending over 


the universe, and encircling it as. with 
wings of heavenly glory, the mercy of 
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the infinite God embraces all his crea- 
tures, but ¢hey cannot learn to be merci- 
ful, and dust warreth against dust. It is 
only when life is ebbing, observes a Phi- 
losopher who had studied his species, that 
men can be made not onlyto understand, 
but to feel, sins against Charity; and this, 
he adds, speaks loudly for the truth of 
Christianity. 


Leigh Hunt says that though a man in 
his waking moments may look as proud 
and self-possessed as he pleases, though 
he may walk proudly, sit proudly, eat 
his dinner proudly ; though he may shave 
himself with an air of infinite supe- 
riority, and, in a word, may be inetffably 
grand, and dignified on the most trifling 
occasions, he is reduced to ridiculous 
shifts, when once floored by that great 
leveller—Sleep. ‘‘ Sleep” (he observes) 


“plays the petrifying magician. He ar- 
rests the proud lord as well as _ the 


humblest clown in the most ridiculous 
postures; so that if you could draw a 
grandee from his bed without waking 
him, no 'imb-twisting fool in a pantomine 
could create wilder laughter. The toy 
with a string between his legs has hardly 
& posture more extravagant. Imagine a 
despot lifted up to the gaze of his valets, 
with his eyes shut, his mouth open, bis 
left hand under his right ear, his other 
twisted and hanging helplessly before 
him, like an idiot’s, one knee lifted up, 
and the other leg stretched out, or both 
knees huddled up together; what a scare- 
crow to lodge majestic power in!”’ 


The last number of the Baltimore Pro- 
testant contains some sensible editorial 
comments upon the character of the 
public prints at the North. Many of 
these are daily becoming more vulgar and 
disreputable. ‘‘ Read,” says the Protes- 
tant, “their medical advertisements— 
read their local items—read their tele- 
graphic announcements—read their scis- 
sorings—and what do you find? Not 
an approval of anything vicious—certain- 
ly not—but a continued detail of vil- 
lainies committed throughout the land; 
to be spread before the readers, a delec- 
table morning feast for old men and ma- 
trons, young men and maidens, girls and 
boys. At one time it could be truthfully 
said, that a daily paper in a household 
was worth almost as much to the chil- 
dren as a school-master. Doubtless the 
amount of knowledge communicated by 
the press to the youth growing up in our 
midst, is equal to that which many of 
them receive in our public schools ; but 
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for the honor of our system of education 
we may hope it is of rather a different 


kind!” 


“The Atheneum,” probably the most 
perseveringly hostile to American authors 
of all the London critical journals, has 
somewhat fallen off, we think, in the 
cleverness of its review-department.— 
But the old acerbity and bitterness re- 
main in full force. The policy of this 
candid journal, in regard to American 
literature, seems to rest upon the ingeni- 
ous device of selecting from amongst 
transatlantic publications, the very worst 
books of theirclass—books scarcely heard 
of here, but which the Atheneum assures 
its readers are quite fair specimens of 
the taste and genius of this country. 
Shallow trickery this, and yet not wholly 
ineffectual. When his American cousin 
is to be slandered, John Bull lends a 
ready ear and an eazy faith! 


The following description of a fight 
between a lion and an antelope is given 
by Dr. Livingstone, the celebrated Afri- 
can explorer: 

‘*The doctor and his guides had just 
emerged from a narrow detile between 
two rocky hills, when they heard an an- 
gry growl, which they knew to be that of 
“the monarch of the forest.” At the 
distance of not more than forty yards in 
advance of them, a gemsbok stood at 
bay, while a huge, tawny lion was crouch- 
ed on a rocky platform, above the level 
of the plain, evidently meditating an at- 
tack on the antelope: only a space of 
about twenty feet separated the two ani- 
mals. The lion appeared to be unimated 
with the greatest fury—the gemsbok was 
apparently calm and resolute—present- 
ing his well-forrified head to the enemy 
The lion cautiously changed his position, 
descended to the plain and made a cir- 
cuit, obviously for the purpose of attack- 
ing the gemsbok in the rear; but the 
latter was on the alert and still turned 
ed his head toward his antagonist. 

This manceuvring lasted about half an 
hour, when it appeared to the observers 
that the gemsbok used a stratagem to 
induce the lion to make his assault.— 
The flank of the antelope was for a mo- 
ment turned to his fierce assailant. As 
quick as lightning the lion made a spring, 
but while in the air the gemsbok turned 
his head, bending his neck so as to pre- 
sent one of his spear-like horns at the 
lion’s breast. <A terrible lasceration was 
the consequence ; the lion fell back on 
his haunches, showing a ghastly wound 
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in the lower part of his neck. He utter- 
ed a how! of rage and anguish, and back- 
ed off to the distance of fifty yards, 
seeming half disposed to give up the 
contest; but hunger, fury, or revenge 
once more impelled him forward. His 
second assault was once more furious 
and headlong; he rushed at the gems- 
bok and attempted to leap over the for- 
midable horns in order to alight on his 
back. 

The gemsbok, still standing on the de- 
fensive, elevated his head, speared the 
lion in the side, and- inflicted what the 
spectators believed to be a Mortal wound, 


as the horns penetrated to the depth of 


six or eight inches. Again the lion re- 
treated, groaning and limping in a man- 
ner that showed that he had been severe- 
ly hurt; but he soon collected all his 
energies for another attack. At the in- 
stant of the collision, the gemsbok pre- 
sented a horn so as to strike the lion be- 
tween the two forelegs, and so forcible 
was the stroke, that the whole length of 
the horn was buried in the livn’s body. 
For nearly a minute the two beasts stood 
motionless; then the gemsbok, slowly 
backing, withdrew his horn, and the lion 
tottered and fell on his side, his limbs 
quivering in the agonies of death. The 
victor made a triumphant flourish of his 
heels, and trotted off, apparently without 
having received the least injury in the 
conflict. 


The singularly vigorous poem which 
follows, was originally published in the 
St. Helena Magazine. It afterwards ap- 
‘peared in the London Spectator, with 
these brief prefatory remarks: 

“The Poem published below relates 
to the early service of English officers in 
India, when the army was mowed down 
by pestilence. When Mr. Macaulay’s 
account of the effects of small pox in 
England is remembered, as it describes 
the separation of brothers, sisters, and 
lovers, it will be seen that this poem 
gives, with wonderful effect, what is far 
nobler, however painful, the very poetry 
of military despair, but still the dying 
together of brothers in arms: ” 

REVELRY IN EAST INDIA. 
We meet ’neath the sounding rafter, 

And the walls around are bare, 

As they shout to our peals of laughter 

It seems that the dead are there. 
But stand to your glasses, steady ; 

We drink to our comrades’ eyes. 
Quaff a cup to the dead already: 

And hurra! for the next that dies. 
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Not here are the goblets glowing ; 
Not here is the vintage sweet: 
’Tis cold, as our hearts are growing, 
And dark, as the doom we meet. 
But stand to your glasses, steady! 
And soon shall our pulses rise,— 
A cup to the dead already; 
Hurra! for the next that dies. 


Not a sigh for the lot that darkles ; 
Not a tear for the friends that sink ; 
We'll fall, ’midst the wine-cup’s sparkles, 
As mute as the wine we drink. 
So stand to your glasses, steady ! 
’Tis this that the respite buys! 
One cup to the dead already ; 
Hurra! for the next that dies. 


Time was when we frowned at others; 
We thought we were wiser then ; 

Ha! ha! let them think of their mothers, 
Who hope to see them again! 

No! stand to your glasses, steady! 
The thoughtless are here the wise ; 
A cup to the dead already! 
Hurra! for the next that dies. 


There’s many a hand that’s shaking ; 
There’s many a cheek that’s sunk ; 
But soon, though our hearts are breaking, 

They'll burn with the wine we’ve drunk. 
So stand to your glasses, steady ! 

Tis here the revival lies ; 
A cup to the dead already ; 

Hurra! for the next that dies. 


There’s a mist on the grass congealing , 
*Tis the hurricane’s fiery breath; 

And this does the warmth of feeling 
Turn ice in the grasp of death. 

Ho! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
For a moment the vapor flies ; 

A cup to the dead already ; 
Hurra! for the next that dies. 


Who dreads to the dust returning ? 
Who shrinks from the sable shore ? 
Where the high and haughty yearning 

Of the soul shall sting no more. 
No! stand to your glasses steady ! 
The world is a world of lies; 

A cup to the dead already : 
Hurra! for the next that dies. 


Cut off from the land that bore us, 
Betray’d by the land we find, 

Where the brightest have gone before us, 
And the dullest remain behind. 

Stand! stand to your glasses, steady ! 
’Tis all we have left to prize ; 

A cup to the dead already; 
And hurra! for the next that dies. 


We have been recently reading Con- 
greve, and instituting a comparison be- 
tween his Plays and Sheridan’s. 


We 
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wonder how any one can fail to give the 
preference (so far as the brilliancy of 
the dialogue is concerned) to the dramas 
of the former There can be no doubt 
of Congreve’s superiority on this point. 
Is there a play in our language so full of 
sparkling observations and striking an- 
titheses, as the ‘‘ Way of the World?” 
Every scene blazes with wit. Take, for 
example, the dialogue in the second act, 
between Fainall and Marwood: 

Marwood—You hate mankind? 

Fainall—Heartily ! inveterately ! 

Marwood—Y our husband ? 

Fainall—Most transcendently! 
though I say ut, meritoriously ! 

Marwood—Give me your hand—I join 
with you— 

Fainali—Is’t possible! dost thou hate 
those vipers, men ?— 

Marwood—I am done hating them: 
and am now come to despise them; and 
the next thing I have to do, is eternally 
to forget them. 

Fainall—There spoke the soul of an 
Amzazon, a Penthesilea. 


ay, 


Marwood—And yet I am _ thinking 
sometimes to carry my aversions far 
ther— 

Fainall—How ? 

Marwood—Faith! by marrying; if I 


could but find one that loved me very 
well, and would be thoroughly sensible of 
tll usage, | think I should do myself the 
violence of undergoing the ceremony. 


Madame DeStael has well said, that 
“of all the fine arts, Music is the only 
one which is considered to be immortal, 
and to exist in the next world, as well as 
in this.”” The other fine arts, however 
noble, however sublime they may be here, 
we believe that they cease at the grave— 
the portal of a new and more glorious 
day; but even Revelation can find no 
higher mode to express the triumphant 
honor which the hosts of Heaven pay to 
the Eternal Son, than that ‘new song” 
which rises forever to “* Him that was, 
and is, and is to come.”’” Who, in lis- 
tening to exquisite music. does not feel 
the inward stirrings of good impulses, 
who does not yearn to throw off the hard 
tyranny of sensuality and selfishness, and 
to rise to a higher life ? 

Music seems to us to be inseparably 
linked to memory. It breaks the moor- 
ings of the soul to the present, and sends 
it adrift on the sea of the past. What 
ghosts of buried hopes and joys does a 
plaintive melody evoke! Time may have 
hardened us—other events, and the com- 
mon course of life, may have fallen upon 
them like sods, and buried them away 
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from our sight,—but now these are all 
annihilated,—the gulph between the past 
and present is instantaneously bridged 
over, and through the vista of years the 
heart cherishes its dead treasures, with 
all the tenderness of old. 

What can the future bring like these ? 
What if it does bear us new pleasures, 
so too it will take them all away. Alas! 
that the intense hopes and joys of the 
human heart should be all in life that can 
die. All nature springs from the decay 
of winter, rises in the flush of awakening 
summer, to the full glory of a new life. 
We every one of us die to live again— 
but the happiness of the -past, those 
phantoms to which we once clung in 
almost an agony of love, are dead to all 
eternity. They are the only image of 
death in the whole range of created 
things,—they have no resurrection, they 
rise no. more,—even the last trump will 
not awaken them. We must give them 
up—their solitary memorial is the ruin 
and despair which they leave in the 
heart of man. Then, too, Music, with 
more ease than all things else, touches 
the mysterious fount of tears. Is there 
any one who would give up the power to 
weep? What are the images of rain to 
the parched and famished earth, shadow 
and cooling streams beneath a merciless 
sun, a green ousis in the wastes of the 
desert, compared to a softening, soul- 
subduing flow of tears, leaping over and 
breaking down the barriers of consuming 
passions, or the ice of despair! As long 
as the soul may be touched to tears, that 
soul, divorced as it may have been from 
all that is good, is capable of being re- 
claimed to virtue and truth. For tears 
are like the rain that falls from heaven, 
and deeds of love and mercy spring up 
under their fertilizing influence. The 
power of weeping is a divine gift to 
man,—without it the rancor of remorse 
would eat its way into the very soul, and 
repentance‘ would be a burden greater 
than we could bear. 





The character of Beranger’s funeral 
was in painful opposition to the tenor of 
his life and writings. A conscientious 
Republican, the friend as well as the 
child of the People, we find his remains 
escorted to the grave by the hirelings of 
a government he despised. On the day 
of his interment, two hundred thousand 
persons, it is said, gathered on the Boule- 
vard in the vicinity of his house, but 
were not permitted to join the proces- 
sion. The Government dreaded a pop- 
ular outbreak, “and only officials, and 
those who had received cards of invita- 
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tion, were present at the religious cere- 
monies which took place in the church of 
St. Elizabeth du T'emple, and formed 
part of the cortege to Pere la Chaise.” 
A letter from Paris thus alludes to the 
military preparations of the funeral : 

“ About fifteen thousand soldiers were 
called out on Friday morning, armed 
with ball cartridge, and distributed over 
the route, or near it, over which the pro- 
cession would have to pass; two thousand 
were on the Boulevard, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Chateau d’Eau, four thou- 
sand at the cemetery-of Pere la Chaise, 
eight thousand at the Place de la Bas- 
tilla, and the rest conducting the funeral 
cortege, holding the cordons around the 
neighborhood of the Rue Vendome, or 
distributed along the streets conducting 
to the cemetery. There were Generals 
on duty. Two thousand policemen were 
detailed to preserve order in the crowd. 
Besides these, all the soldiers remaining 
in the barracks of Paris, and all those in 
the neighborhood of Paris as far off as 
Fontainbleau, a distance of forty miles, 
were ready, with arms in hand, to march 
ata moment’s warning. A Minister said 
that he had no fear of serious trouble, 
for they could bring to the city in one 
hour’s time fifty thousand soldiers. The 
Cabinet was en permanence the whole 
day at the Count Walewski’s. The Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs was chosen for 
the place of meeting in preference to the 
Ministry of War, because of the concen- 
tration of electric wires at the former. 
The principal Foreign Ambassadors sent 
despatches at regular intervals during 
the whole day to their respective Gov- 
ernments.”’ 

Some days previous to the Poet’s 
death, the same correspondent, address- 
ing his letter to a London journal, 
wrote : 

“Poor Beranger’s hopeless state af- 
fects us all. The doctors shake their 
heads and despair. By fits and starts he 
recovers consciousness, and replies with 
alacrity to the friends who surround him, 
watching, as it were, the ebb and flow of 


the mighty life which stirs within him. 
The last interval of consciousness was 
considered ominous. He pointed to the 
picture of “Lisette”—his own gay, 
merry Lisette—which hung opposite the 
foot of the bed, and made a sign that it 
should be brought to him. The picture 
was done by Johannot some years since, 
and is in water colors, of the large min- 
jature size. Beranger held it in a trem- 
bling grasp for some minutes, gazed on 
it tenderly, and, with a calm smile 
placing it under his pillow, turned round 
and sank to sleep once more. The old 
green covyerlet, which he used jocosely 
to call the jupon de Lisette, declaring that 
it had been made from the identical pet- 
ticoat described in his immortal ballad, 
covers his feet, and the only sense of 
anxiety he has exhibited during his ill- 
ness is said to have been when, on awak- 
ening suddenly, he did not perceive it in 
its usual place. Amongst his intimate 
friends, there is not one who does not 
declare to have perceived the approach 
of this great change in Beranger ever 
since the death of Lisette, which hap- 
pened some months ago.” 


Eugene Sue, the opposite of Beranger 
in mind, temperament, and morale, the 
account of whose death has also reached 
us during the last month, although he 
professed the warmest sympathy for the 
masses, even going to the extreme of 
socialism in theory, is generally described 
as a luxurious dandy, an exquisite and 
voluptuary, equally destitute of principle 
and feeling. ‘*He always wrote,’’ says 
a correspondent of the J'imes, “in white 
kid gloves; had his money washed before 
he handled it; had his hair dressed twice 
a day; gave grand banquets; lived en 
Prince; dressed and scented himself to 
extremes, and yet never looked, with his 
bull-neck and brawny shoulders, like a 
gentleman. Had he been a ‘ man,’ with 
his genius, he might have done some- 
thing. As it was, he sank into nothing- 
ness the moment he was elected to the 
National Assembly.” 

















Sisters of Charity—Catholic and Protes- 
tant—and the Communion of Labor. 
By Mrs. Jameson. Tiicknor & Fields, 
Boston. 

Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets; Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Women celebrated 
tn Ancient and Modern History. By 
Mrs. Jameson. Ticknor §& Fields, 
Boston. 

The former of these works is compos- 
ed of two lectures delivered privately 
by the author—the first on the 14th of 
February, and the last on the 28th June, 
1855. Together, they form a complete 
treatise upon one of the most important 
subjects which can commend itself to the 
attention of the legislator and philan- 
thropist. Upon the discussion of this 
theme, Mrs. Jameson has entered con 
amore. She has thrown her whole heart 
and soul into the matter, investigating 
the details with thoroughness, and draw- 
ing her conclusions broadly, and with 
reference to the permanent interests of 
st ciety. 

The work is not a defense of “‘woman’s 
rights,”’ in the cant sense of the term, 
but rather a vindication of her capacity 
as a co-worker with man in ameliorating 
the condition of humanity. Nor does 
the argument stop here. It proceeds to 
show that not only should woman_ be 
permitted and encouraged to labor, but 
that a special sphere is open for her 
efforts. We are accustomed to associate 
even with the best regulated hospitals 
and work-houses ideas of gloom, deso- 
lateness, almost despair. Hirelings— 
paupers themselves—are the nurses, and 
the whole routine of such establishments 
is cold, cheerless, and repulsive. 
pose that instead of the present machine 
system, monotonous as it is, and destitute 
of sympathy, another system were de- 
vised, founded upon the efficient aid of 
organized female societies, the members 
of which should be composed, not of the 
offscouring of the land, but of women 
educated, modest, intelligent, and able 
to administer to the suffering heart, as 
well as to the diseased body. Can any 
one estimate the blessings which must 
flow from such a reform? Look at the 
example of Florence Nightengale. Apart 
from the admiration naturally felt for one 
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who voluntarily, from motives of expan- 
sive charity, placed herself in contact 
with scenes the most revolting, and ago- 
nies the most heart-rending, we are 
called, in view of her self-sacrifices, to 
the acknowledgment of a fact which is 
the ground-work of every argument. akin 
to the one under discussion. The fact is 
this, that wherever man is placed, and 
under whatever circumstances, far from 
the influence of that womanly tender- 
ness, which is the redeeming leaven in 
the constitution of all communities, there 
he degenerates into savageism, or dies 
like a plant in the desert, withered for 
want of dew. The sick soldier, at 
Scutari, who declared that the shadow 
of Florence Nightengale, as she passed 
along the wards, fell upon his pallet with 
a cool, refreshing influence, stated lite- 
rally what he felt; but how wide the 
circle of meaning into which these sim- 
ple words may be expanded! 

The lectures of Mrs. Jameson are com- 
ments upon this beautiful text. In the 
evolution of her subject she brings to 
light facts of fearful significance. The 
pauper policy of England is ruthlessly 
exposed. We are confronted witha pic- 
ture of crime, wretchedness and igno- 
rance inexpressibly revolting. But the 
remedy is clearly defined, and the need 
for its speedy application urged with an 
eloquence, feeling, and power which, let 
us hope, may stir a tardy government to 
energetic action. Possessed of the reve- 
lations of books like the present, the pro- 
ductions of competent and honest re- 
formers, we of the South, in no pharisa- 
ical spirit, may be permitted to congratu- 
late ourselves upon that system of labor 
amidst which we live. Slavery is said to 
be degrading to that part of our popula- 
tion composed of poor whites, and the 
alleged sottishness and brutal ignorance 
of this class, is a frequent theme of 
taunting comment with abolitionists. 
Yet Mrs. Jameson tells us, “ that with 
all their schools of all denominations, it 
remains an astounding fact that one-half 
of the women who annually become wives in 
England cannot sign their names in the 


parish register!” And this ignorance is 


the precursor, or the concomitant of the 


the 


worst vices—vices at which soul 
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sickens, and turns away almost tempted 
to espouse the belief of those mournful 
visionaries who “ absorbed and saddened 
by the monstrous evils and sorrows 
around them, have come to regard the 
world as a place of penance for sins 
committed in some former state of ex- 
istence.” 

However this may be, the contempla- 
plation of great social and moral misery, 
belonging not wholly to the workings of 
individual systems of government, but 
inherent in human society everywhere, 
suggests a moral of sternest import. 

Feeble as is the will, and imperfect the 
capacity of man, it is only by the con- 
centration of both that any real good can 
be accomplished in the world. Yet, 
upon a precisely opposite principle mod- 
ern philanthropy proceeds. Wilberforce, 
Clarkson, and the whole herd of reform- 
ers upon the slavery question, have 
assumed the existence of corruptions 
where no corruptions were, while around 
and above them, affronting the “ free ”’ 
air of their boasted civilization, the 
“smoke of a people’s torment,’’ and the 
ery of their despair, have been ever ris- 
ing darker and more agonizing! 

We have not time, however, to pursue 
the subject further. 

The following is a specimen of the 
style and the argument of Mrs. Jameson’s 
lectures : 

** Work in some form or other is the 
appointed lot of all, divinely appointed ; 
and given as equal the religious respon- 
sibilities of the two sexes, might we not, 
in distributing the work to be done in 
this world, combine, and use in more 
equal proportion the working faculties of 
man and woman, and so find a remedy 
for many of those mistakes which have 
vitiated some of our noblest educational 
and charitable institutions? Is it not 
possible that in the apportioning of the 
work we may have too far sundered what 
in God’s creation never can be sundered 
without pain and mischief, the masculine 
and femenine influences ?—lost the true 
balance between the element of power 
and the element of love? 

“‘ It seems indisputable that the mutual 
influences of the two sexes—brain upon 
brain, life upon life—become more sub- 
tle, and spiritual, and complex, in pro- 
portion as the whole human race is im- 
proved and developed. The physiologist 
knows this well; let the moralist also 
give heed to it. * * * Itappearsto 
me that we do wrong to legislate, and 
educate, and build up institutions with- 
out taking cognizance of this law of our 
being. It appears to me that the domes- 
tic duties—what I have called “ the com- 


munion of love, and the communion of 
labor ’’—must be takenas the basis of all 
the more complicate social relations, and 
that the family sympathies must be car- 
ried out, and developed in all the forms 
and duties of social existence, before we 
can have a prosperous, happy, and truly 
Christian community. I have the deep- 
est conviction, that to enlarge the work- 
ing sphere of woman to the measure of 
her faculties, to give her a more practical 
and authorized share in all social arrange- 
ments which have for their object the 
amelioration of evil and suffering, is to 
elevate her in the social scale; and that 
whatever renders womanhood respected 
and respectable in the estimatiun of the 
people, tends to humanize and refine the 
people * * # 

“Here then I take my stand, not on 
any hypothesis of expediency, but on an 
essential law of life; and I conclude that 
all our endowments for social good, 
whatever their special purpose or denom- 
ination—educational, sanitary, charitable, 
penal—will prosper and fulfil their ob- 


jects in so far as we carry out this prin- 


ciple of combining in due proportion the 
masculine and the feminine element, and 
will fail, or become perverted into some 
form of evil, in so far as we neglect or 
ignore it.” Page 172. 

The author’s purpose, in “ The Loves 
of the Poets,” is to depict the influence 
‘which the virtue and beauty of wo- 
man have exercised over the character 
and writings of men of genius.”” Upon 
a subject so truly noble and pathetic, it 
may well be imagined that Mrs. Jameson 
has written with force, fervor, pathos, and 
complete sympathy. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this book is one of the 
most charming in our language. And it is 
not only a glowing, but a very elaborate 
and instructive work. Not unfrequently 
we find in its records a key wherewith to 
unlock the mysteries of a great man’s 
character and fate. It is rich in eloquent 
philosophy, no less than in anecdote, tra- 
dition, gossip, and biographical portrait- 
ure. 

The author thus discourses upon ‘A 
Poet’s Love,” showing that it is the priv- 
ilege of the true singer not only to build 
up for himself, but to bestow upon others 
an immortality on earth: 

“Of all the heaven-born privileges of 
the poet, the highest, and the most envi- 
able, is the power of immortalizing the 
object of his love, of dividing with her 
his amaranthine wreath of glory, and re- 
paying the inspiration caught from her 
eyes, with a crown of everlasting fame. 

“Tt is not enough that his imagination 
has deified her—that he has consecrated 
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his faculties to her honor; the divinity 
thus decked out in richest and loveliest 
hues, he places on high, and calls upon 
all ages, and all nations, to bow down 
before her—and all ages, and all nations 
obey! How many women, who would 
otherwise have stolen through the shade 
of domestic life, their charms, virtues, 
and affections buried with them, have be- 
come objects of eternal interest and ad- 
miration, because their memory is linked 
with the brightest monuments of human 
genius! While many a high-born dame, 
who once bestowed kingdoms with her 
hand, lives a mere name in some musty 
chronicle : 


‘She had no Poet—and she died !”” 


‘And how have women repaid this 
gift of immortality? O! believe it, when 
the garland was such as woman is proud 
to wear, she amply and deeply rewarded 
him who placed it on her brow. Even 
if the lover was unsuccessful, the poet had 
his reward. * Through her the 
world opened upon him with a diviner 
beauty; he saw her eyes in the stars of 
heaven, her lips in the half-blown rose. 
The perfume of the opening flowers was 
but her breath, “ that wafted sweetness 
round about the world ;” the lily was “a 
sweet thief,” that had stolen its purity 
from her breast. Hers was the fresh- 
ness, and bloom of Spring; she consumed 
him to languor as the summer sun; she 
was kind as the bounteous Autumn, or 
she froze him with her Winter disdain. 
There was nothing in the wonders, the 
splendors, or the treasures of the created 
universe—in the heaven, or the earth— 
in the seasons, or their change, that did 
not borrow from her some charm, some 
glory beyond its own. Was it not just, 
that the beauty she dispensed should be 
consecrated to her adornment, and that 
the inspiration she bestowed should be 
repaid to her in fame? 


“For what of thee thy Poet doth invent, 

He robs thee of, and pays it thee again: 

He lends thee virtue, and he stole that 
word 

From thy behavior; beauty doth he give, 

But found it in thy cheek; he can afford 

No praise to thee but what in thee doth 
live. 

Then thank him not Sor that which he doth 
say, 

Since what he owes thee, thou thyself dost 
pay.” ; 

SHAksPEARE’s SONNETS. 


An extract, like this, speaks more for- 
cibly than any possible criticism of our 
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own. Here we rest the claims of the 
book, which, we would observe, is fitly 
bound in “blue and gold,’ adding another 
volume to that elegant library of stand- 
ard works now in the course'of publi- 
cation by Messrs. Ticknor § Fields. 


The Athelings—Or, the Three Gifts. By 
Margaret Oliphant, the author of “‘Ka- 
tie Stewart,’ “ The Quiet Heart,” 
“ Zaidee,’ §c. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. 

The readers of “ Russell’s Maga- 
” will not need to be told that this 
is one of the most charming fictions 
which has proceeded of late fears from 
any English pen. Mrs. Oliphant’s works 
are all tales of real life, and derive their 
interest chiefly from a consummate com- 
prehension, and graphic analysis of or- 
dinary characters—the personages we are 
wont habitually to meet in our intercourse 
with this “ working-day world.” The 
interest which her stories awaken is not, 
therefore, of the turbulent kind; it is 
quiet, like the flow of a calm river, and 
yet carries with it the “still, deep music 
of humanity.” 

The first twenty chapters of this book, 
devoted to a description of the Atheling 
family, is a picture unsurpassed jn nat~ 
ural grace and truthfulness; we feel as 
if we had actually entered into the pri- 
vacy of the sweet English home, and 
been admitted to familiar companionship 
with its members. The matter-of-fact 
clerk, and his housewifely consort, 
Charlie, the “ big, obstinate boy,” grunt- 
ing out his hard, common sense speeches ; 
lovely Marian, clever Agnes, and the 
rusty Mr. Foggo, given to black rappee, 
and sly sarcasms,—there they all are, 
assembled in the cheerful parlor of No. 
10 Bellevue, as interesting a group, we 
venture to say, as any to be found simi- 
larly situated in the three kingdoms, or 
beyond them! The author’s fidelity of 
characterization is, indeed, remarkable. 
Her portraits live in the memory, and 
are daily re-produced and contrasted 
with the personages actually around us. 
We do not mean by this that the por- 
traits are common-place daguerreotypes 
of common-place people ; we rather mean 
to say that they are representative, and 
stand each for a class. Other excel- 
lences the work possesses, and among 
them we must notice the admirable 
sketches of natural scenery and phe- 
nomena. Sketches they are—nothing 
more; the quick, and delicately etched 
transcripts of some impressive features 
of a scene, or landscape, but they are 
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perfect of their kind. We will favor the 
reader with one of them: 

“Tt was the twilight of an April even- 
ing, soft, andcalm. There were no stars 
in the sky—no sky even, except an oc- 
casional break of clear, deep, heavenly 
blue, through the shadowy, misty shapes 
of clouds, crowding upon each other over 
the whole arch of heaven. The long 
boughs of the lilac bushes rustled in the 
night wind with all their young, soft 
leaves; the prim outline of the poplar 
was ruffled with brown buds, and low on 
the dark soil at its feet-was a faint golden 
lustre of primroses. Everything was as 
still—not as death, for its deadly calm 
never exists in.nature; but as life breath- 
ing, hushing, sleeping. in that sweet sen- 
son, when the grass is growing, and the 
bud unfolding, all the night, and all the 
day. Even here in this suburban garden, 
with the great Babel muffling its voices 
in the far distance, you could hear, if you 
listened, that secret rustle of growth-re- 
newing which belongs to the sweet Spring. 
Even here, in this colorless soft light, 
you could see the earth opening ler un- 
wearied bosom, with a passive, grateful 
sweetness, to the inspiring touch of 
Heaven. The brown soil was moist with 
April showers, and the young leaves 
glistened faintly with blobs of dew. 
Very different from the noon-day hope, 
was this hope of twilight; but not less 
hopeful in its silent operations, its sweet 
sighs, its soft tears, and the heart that 
stirred within it in the dark like a star- 
tled bird.” —p. 16. 

A description so exquisitely delicate, 
so finely shaded, and so instinct with the 
hues of truth and beauty, could have 
originated only in an imagination of kin- 
dred delicacy, taste, and susceptibility to 
the lovely, and the true. 


Ages of Christendom before the Reforma- 
tion. By John Stoughton. Jackson & 
Walford, London, 

It appears from the advertisement to 
this work, that an Institute has been or- 
ganized in London, mainly with the view 
of erecting a Congregational Library; 
and that a Lecture has been established 
in support of the principles of Noncon- 
formity, and especially of Independency, 
somewhat on the plan of the famous 
Boyle, Warburton, and Bampton Lec- 
tures in the National Church. The work 
before us is composed of a series of 
Lectures, delivered at the instance of 
this Institute, and published by its The 
author modestly tells us, that they were 
not intended as prelections for the 
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learned, but as discourses for the public. 
This will account for the popular cast of 
some portions of the work; a feature 
which might, were it not for the expla- 
nation given, be regarded by some as de- 
tracting from its value. The author has 
brought to his task fine abilities and 
great enthusiasm. In a small work, he 
has undertaken a mighty labor, and, we 
must say, he has acquitted himself ably. 

The principle of arrangement, which 
has been adopted in this work, is some- 
what peculiar. He treats Church His- 
tory not according to chronological eras, 
but distributes into periods defined, in 
his judgment, by the overshadowing 
prevalence and influence of some par- 
ticularelement. The first age, extending 
from A. D. 31 to 100, includes two pe- 
riods, that of the “ Ideal,” during which 
the Divine ideal of Christianity was pre- 
sented by inspired men, and that of 
“Realization,” in which this ideal was 
brought into contact with the conscious- 

5 

ness of the Church, This the author 
denominates the “ Formative Age.” The 
second he terms the age of “ Innova- 
tion,” terminating at A. D. 325, during 
which principles and practices foreign to 
the ideal of Christianity were gradually 
introduced into the Church. The third 
he characterizes as the age of “ Devel- 
opment,” running on till the second gen- 
eral Council of Nicwa, during which 
these foreign elements gradually wrought 
out their legitimate results. The fourth, 
reaching to the fourth Lateran Council, 
A. D. 1215, is the age of “ Tradition- 
alism,”’ in which the tendencies of the 
former age became fixed results. The 
fifth and last is the age of ‘‘ Agitation 
and Reaction,” culminating in the great 
Reformation of the L5th century. 

The method which the author adopts 
in order to cover with facility so im- 
mense a territory in a compass so small, 
is to group the main facts of Church 
History into four great classes: first, 
theological processes and conclusions ; 
secondly, ecclesiastical institutes and pro- 
ceedings; thirdly, spiritual lite and ex- 
perience; and fourthly, various compli- 
cations of these with the political and 
secular world without. The method is, 
perhaps, as good as could have been 
adopted in order to accomplish the end 
contemplated by the work. 

The author looks at the facts of Ec- 
clesiastical History from the point of 
view of an Independent. Doctrinally, 
he is a moderate, a very moderate, Cal- 
vinist. While we do not concur in all 


the opinions of the writer, we have been 
exceedingly interested in the work, and 
believe that it will amply repay the stu- 
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dent of the grandest of histories espe- 

cially the young student, for the labor of 

perusal. 

Essays in Biography and Criticism. By 
Peter Bayne, M. A. First Series. 
Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 

Those who have read Mr. Bayne’s 

*“ Christian Life, Social and Individual,” 
will find that he brings to the discussion 
of the topics embraced in the present 
volume, the sume clear and sinewy style, 
weighty powers of reasoning, admirable 
logic, and fine imaginative and percep- 
tive vigor, which charmed them in the 
work by which he is chiefly known. As 
a body of thoughtful and searchingScriti- 
cism upon contemporary English litera- 
ture, we are acquainted with no recent 
publication of the kind which is compar- 
uble to this. The author’s acuteness of 
judgment is not for a moment blinded by 
the purtialities of individual tastes; he 
never appears ag @ partizan, or special 
pleader, but builds his @pinions, argu- 
ments and analysis upon a foundation of 
sound criticism, and a healthful Christian 
psychology. His essays upon the Poets 
are remarkable for the uuion they dis- 
play of subtle discrimination with breadth 
of view. The critique referring to ‘* Au- 
rora Leigh” we would specially mention 
as an example of this rare combination. 
It is a masterly production—unanswera- 
ble, we think, in its conclusions, as it is 
fair, logical, and forceable in the pro- 
cesses whereby they are attained. A 
criticism so candid in tone, genial in 
sympathy, stringent in reasoning, and 
Vitat with imuginative ardor, is a most 
pleasing and instinctive study. Very 
nearly the same degree of praise may 
justly be awarded to the review of ‘Ten- 
nysun, of whose poetry the critic with 
peculiar felicity of diction, says, ** as the 
last and most exquisite culture of edu- 
cated minds, as the ultimate sublimation 
of thought and beauty, as the most re- 
fined expression of the most retined civil- 
ization thut ever dawned upon the world, 
his (T'ennyson’s) poetry must continue to 
exercise a mighty influence upon the 
leading intellects of those nations which 
lead the world.” 

We owe to the courtesy of the pub- 
lishers an advance copy of this work. It 
is elegantly printed, and forms the first 
of a series of similar papers by the same 
author. 


The Life and Minstry of the Rev. 
Charles H. Spurgeon. Sheldon, Blake- 
man & Co., New York. 

A countenance more unprepossessing 
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than that of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon with 
which this Biography is introduced, we 
have seldom seen either in prints or life. 
The face is a fat, unctious looking, well- 
fed physiognomy, with an expression of 
the serenest self-satisfaction, set off by a 
somewhat attitudinizing stare. 

Of course the Life of a young man 
but twenty-three years of age, whose 
public career is comparatively recent, 
cannot be rich in incident. Consequent- 
ly, we learn little more of Mr. Spurgeon 
thanthat he comes of a clerical family, 
his father and grandfather both having 
been ministers—that he himself ‘‘ entered 
the world on the 19th of July, 1834,” 
that at the age of seventeen he preached 
his first sermon, and about two years 
after was installed as pastor of the New 
Park-Street Church, London. 

Then follows an elaborate description 
of the. Reverend gentleman’s personal 
appearance, in which we Jearn the im- 
portant fact that “ his faeg is a medium 
between the circle, and the square, and 
approaches either, according to the point 
from which it is viewed. It is rather 
sleck and inexpressive, and as the lym- 
phatic prevails in his temperment, it is 
in keeping with a spirit naturally ¢heer- 
ful and content.” There is something 
this picture of “ sleekness and content” 
strangely out of keeping with the tone of 
many of Mr. Spurgeon’s Sermons, which 
are remarkable for an elaborate ghastli- 
ness of description and a style of rheto- 
ric to the last degree harrowing and fear- 
ful! Very incongruous it seems to us 
that the awful denunciations and prophe- 
cies of wo to come, with which his pages 
abound, should proceed from the lips of 
a person so well conditioned, and to all 
appearance thoroughly contented with 
himself and the world. Evidently this 
young Boanerges, has not mingled “ fast- 
ings’’ with his “ prayers,” nor suffered 
his zeal to interfere with a most capital 
British digestion. The extraets from 
his discourses given in this volume are 
noticeable rather for fluency of language 
than force of thought, and for a redun- 
dant looseness rather than propriety of 
illustration. Some of his metaphors in- 
deed are little better than turgid conceits, 
and others especially in those passages 
that refer to the Supreme Being, exhibit 
a license of language and allusion which, 
to say the least, is in questionable taste. 

After reading the extracts here pre- 
sented by his biographer, we have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Spurgeon 
must be a marvellously vigorous elocu- 
tionist, a man in whom “action” is 
everything. Otherwise, his reputation is 
not to be accounted for, as his sermons 
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subjected to any fair critical tests, judged, 
we mean, by the rules generally applied 
to literary composition, are not only dif- 
fuse, illugical, and clumsily put together, 
but almost wholly lacking in that “* body 
of thought,” the want of which in this 
age of original, profound, and brilliant 
writing, is conclusive against the claims 
of the author, however little it may affect 
the success or reputation of the public 
declaimer. 


A Novel, in ® vols. 
Harpe r f Bro- 


Married or Single. 
By Miss Sedgwick. 
thers, New York. 
In the preface to this work Miss 

Sedgwick declares that she has the 

“fears and falterings of a stranger itt ap- 

pearing before the present public.” “The 

generation known to her,’ she continues, 

‘and which extended a welcome, and a 

degree of favor to her, has for the most 

part passed away.” Not only so, but 
the domain Of novel writing has, since 
the publication of ‘‘ Home” and “‘ Hope 

Leslie,”’ become, as it were, indefinitely 

enlarged. A new school of art, more 

elaborate, imaginative and intense has 
arisen, and an ordinary domestic tale, 
ffieagre in incident, and undramatic in 
action, is not likely to be widely popular. 
The public need to be stimulated. No 
quiet Caterer in the line of fiction can 
expect his dishes to be honored, when 
the pungent and peppery ragouts of such 
skillful artistes as the Brontés, Thacke- 
ray, Dickens, the author of “ The Dead 
Secret,” and several other writers almost 
equally distinguished, are ever ready to 
furnish the host of novel readers with 
just the sort of intellectual nutriment 
they desire. But chief the fault of the work 
under review is, singularly enough, to be 
found in Miss Sedgwick’s practical denial 
of her own principles as an artist. 
While indulging in a half sneer against 
the sensational and int@nse in literature, 
parts of her story exhibit am attempt to 
write in the vein, and illustrate the pe- 
culiarities of the very school she con- 
demns. Consequently, her story is a 


sort of hybrid production, the result of 


a conflict between former tastes and 


professions, falling naturally in with the 
scope of her endowments, and an uncon- 
Messed admiration for that more vigorous 
and popular style of writing to which we 
have refefred. In a word, “ Married, or 
Single” wil! not, we think, add a tittle 
to the author’s reputation. It would 
have been better policy to have permitted 
the book to remain unpublished. 


A Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor of 
America, Ireland, Scotland, and Eng- 
land. Edited by Wm. E. Burton. D., 
Appleton §& Co., New York 
We have received the first ¢hree num- 

bers of this valuable cyclopedia, which 

is now being issued in semi-monthly 
parts, well printed, handsomely illustrat- 
ed, and, so far, edited with care and 
judgment. The work is to be completed 
in twenty-four numbers, and can be ob- 
tained only by subscription. J. B. Ford, 

Esq., No. 9 Appleton’s Buildings, New 

York, is the general agent for the pub- 

lishers. Among the minor good things 

in Part 3 is the following, under the title 
of ‘Give the Devil his Due:” “ This 
common phrase was turned very wittily 
by a member of the North Carolina bar 
some years ago on three of his legal bre- 
thren, During the trial of a case, Hill- 
man, Dews and Swain, (the two first 
named, distinguished lawyers, and the 
last also a distinguished lawyer and Pres- 
ident of the University of the State,) 
handed James Dodge, the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, the following epitaph: 


“Here lies James Dodge, who dodged 
all good, 

And never dodged un evil, 

And after dodging al! he could 

He could not dodge the Devil.” 


“ Mr. Dodge sent back to the gentle- 
men the annexed impromptu reply, 


which we consider equal to anything ever 
expressed in the best days of Queens 
Anne or Bess: 


“* Here lies a Hillman, and a Swain, 
Their lot let no man choose, 

They lived in sin, they died in pain, 
And the Devil got his dues! (Dews)!” 











